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SIR MAX BEERBOHM 
1 in his Rede Lecture recently delivered at Cambridge, described how, when 
Wi he first saw Lytton Strachey at the Savile Club, he was told that he was an 
} expert in French Literature and had written a book on it in “ some series 
i or other.” 
That Series was the 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


and a few copies of the original work are still available 


LANDMARKS IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
by LYTTON STRACHEY 


3/- net 
(a new impression is in preparation) 
Several of the older volumes have been revised and re-issued, 
notably— 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
By ger taee and PLANNING 


ERNEST SYKES By PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 
(Shortly) (New impression in preparation) 


most of the nearly 200 volumes can still be obtained from 
booksellers, and two ENTIRELY NEW volumes are now 
in preparation and will be published shortly. 


STATISTICS 


by H. C. TIPPETT 


Statistician to the British Cotton Industry Research Association 
and 


THE CIVILIZATION OF SPAIN 
by J. B. TREND 


Professor of Spanish in the University of Cambridge 
each 3/6 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
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“ SHAKESPEARE: 
NEW VIEWS 
FOR OLD” 
Roderick Eagle 


Mr. Eagle has 
investigating the Shakespeare authorship 
problem, and has read widely into the 
literature of that fascinating period. The 
evidence now brought to light is startling. 
Shakespearean biography and commentary 
are proved to be mainly worthless, and 
must be re-written. The numerous illus- 
trations reproduced are of great importance 
to what has been called “* THE GREATEST 
MYSTERY OF ALL TIME.” 


spent over thirty years 


From any bookseller 
10s. 6d. net 
or by post (postage 4d.) from 


RIDER & CO., 
47, Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 

















TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY | 
by ROBERT BRIDGES | 
two editions 
Crown 8vo 7/6 net 

4to, larger print 10/- net 

“ . . The most veracious and thrilling, as 
well as the most learned, poem about man, | 
time and eternity, since the ‘ Prelude’ — 
and in one way better than that, being the 
work of a ripe old man with no illusions, 
no axes to grind, no hopes in this world, but 
a mind brave enough still to face any truth, 
and a heart still fresh in its love of beauty 


and its sympathy with suffering...” | 
J. C. Squire in The Observer | 

| ““. .. The greatest English poem of our | 
times. . .” Spectator 
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THIS WEEK: infidels and is not sure about the religious 
Diamond-Satires in the Eighteenth Century 62 views of Mr. Tennyson. As for Sophocles, 
Shepherd-Rockeries .. .. .. «. «. 65 “our purer faith does not necessarily ex- 
Milton and Archbishop Ussher .. .. .. 66 clude our sympathy ”’; we are not forbidden 
———————— — to admire, which is kind, 





OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
N by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 

Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 








Memorabilia. 


[’ “these most brisk and giddy-paced 
times ’’ it is well that we have the care- 
ful and leisurely writing of the Quarterly 
still with us. No, 557 begins with its 
founder, John Murray II, and Mr. Malcolm 


Elwin makes an interesting story of him 
and his rival to the Edinburgh. He was 


asound Scot, not given to the national foible 
of disputing, a man both of judgment and 
generosity. He gave £500 to his editor 
Gifford, who more than once committed the 
crime of bringing out the journal disgrace- 
fully late and was an acrid Tory partisan. 
Special news of government intentions was 
associated with delay and! great secrecy, and 
once again we note what harm politics has 
done to literature. It used to be marked at 
the best by glittering generalities and com- 
monly by gross prejudice against a political 
opponent’s work, however meritorious it 
might be. 

The Quarterly was on the whole more 
solid than the Edinburgh, which in its 
veal for attractive writing allowed Sydney 
Smith to write flimsy articles not worth 
collecting and reprinting. The burning of 
Byron’s memoirs was a great mistake, espe- 
cially as the poet made Murray when his 
Success as a publisher was by no means 
certain. The Quarterly got at last out of 
the trial of Gifford with a much better 
Editor, Lockhart, shorn of his tendency to 
wild mockery. oe 

Neither of the two rival journals has a 
good record as a judge of poetry. By chance 
we have read the essays of one McNicoll from 
the Quarterly, republished in 1861. He is 
the heavy Scottish lecturer, full of morality 
and commonplace reflections. He talks of 





Campbell and 
Rogers are the immortals and ‘‘ whatever is 
essential and permanent in poetry of the 
ancient classic type, has been : beautifully 
adapted by the English muse of Rogers.” 
This sad nonsense was partly due to putting 
morality in poetry before beauty. 

The real merit of the Quarterly lay in 
articles like Mark Pattison’s on Casaubon, 
and it has retained this allowance of good 
space to experts. Book Clubs, Mr. Elwin 
writes, are now the arbiters of public taste 
They choose, however, only a few books and 
the long-suffering reader does not always 
follow their advice, or that of less satisfac- 
tory claims to authority. He has learnt to 
suspect the praise of reviewers. Readers of 
real judgment are known and the leaven of 
their talk works through a wide circle. Who 
made the success of Omar Khayyam? Who 
made Kipling when his stories had been 
refused by the American firm of Harper? 

Miss Marjorie Villiers writes an engaging 
account of Princess Lieven, a political power 
in Europe to an amazing extent. A Machia- 
vellj in petticoats, she was not beautiful and 
was apt to be rude and witty at the expense 
of her friends. She was lucky to keep them; 
lucky, too, when England and Russia were 
impossible for her, to get Guizot in France 
to play with. Evidently she had a charm 
which escapes analysis and it is suggested 
that she could rely on an ‘‘ unique knowledge 
of human nature.’’ She was not a good 
woman and one cannot regret her various 
defeats. What is meant by regarding our 
present century as ‘‘ uniquely unpropitious 
to the energence of great and original person- 
alities ’’ we do not exactly know. If it is an 
apology for mediocrity, it is inadequate, 

The article on ‘ Stock Exchange Specula- 
tion ’ is timely, for some reform is inevitable. 
The ordinary man is foolish about investing 
his money and, as the author of Ecclesi- 
astes remarked, ‘‘ knoweth not how to go to 
the City.’’ But he has discovered that a man 
can deal in shares he does not possess and we 
agree with him that such proceedings are not 
creditable to the world of finance. 

‘Forestry of the Future” is a subject of 
prime importance of which little is known 
except by the expert. Round Thirlmere, 
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once a lake in a bare wasteland, admirable 
groves now show what judicious planting can 
do, But the conifers we have noticed too 
closely planted in the same region surprised 
us, unless some of them are to come out 
later, The change in our scenery is, we fear, 
inevitable. The quickest-growing trees and 
those suited for any soil such as pines, 
spruces and larches, must: have the prefer- 
ence, Our oaks, mature at an age when a 
man is often played out, will be tolerated, 
not cultivated, Economic needs are at war 
with beauty. ‘‘ Usually the tree of the 
artist is not the tree of the forester ’’ and he 
has to tend his chosen examples, keep an 
eye on thefr bad habits, and exclude rabbits 
with wire netting. It is an expensive busi- 
ness and, as often, to-day the State is asked 
to take it on. 

The article on ‘Nursing’ deals with 
several problems which have raised com- 
plaints of late. One of them is the ways 
of matrons. We have known admirable 
specimens of that class but it is an unfor- 
tunate fact, attested by our experience of 
human nature, that on the whole women in 
business are not kind to women. So the 
young aspirant is not so happy as she might 
be. We are glad to read that 
training are to be treated as employees they 
must be placed in the same position as the 
trained staff and have a direct appeal to the 
governing body.’’ 


HE summer number of the Journal of the 


Society for Army Historical Research 
contains the following articles of more 
general interest: ‘ Agincourt and Valmont’ ; 


‘Foreign Regiments in the British Army, 
i] = J 


1793-1802: Quiberon’; ‘Battle of Deig, 13 | 
Nov. 1804’; ‘ Badges of Territorial Infantry | 


Battalions, 1908-22.”’ 
R.. Jasper H. Stembridge went to Canada 


early in 1939 and returned to England | ma 
| such low, illiberal attacks. 


shortly before the war. He crossed the 
Dominion from coast to coast, travelling by 
train, aeroplane, car, boat, and dog-team, 


visiting great cities, small up-country settle- | 


ments, mining and lumber camps, power 
plants, National Parks, and penetrating to 
the Arctic Circle. His forthcoming book, ‘ A 
Portrait of Canada’ (Oxford University 
Press) details these experiences and records 
conversations with statesmen and officials, 
farmers, Mounted Police, missionaries, 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DIAMOND-SATIRES IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


WHEN Matthew Bramble’s oddly assorted 

party journeyed northward in Smollett’s 
‘The Expedition of Humphry Clinker‘ 
(1771), one of the topics of their conversation 
was the diamond satires they found on inn- 
windows everywhere! Young Melford thus 





| described their findings and varying reactions 


in a letter to his friend Phillips at Oxford: 


From Doncaster northwards, all the windows of 
all the inns are scrawled with doggrell rhimes, in 
abuse of the Scotch nation, and what surprised me 
very much, I did not perceive one line written in 
the way of recrimination. Curious to hear what 
Lismahago would say on this subject, I pointed out 
to him a very scurr.lous epigram against his coun- 
trymen, which was engraved on one of the windows 
of the parlour where we sat. He read it with the 
most starched composure; and when I asked his 
opinion of the poetry, ‘It is vara terse and vara 
poignant; (said he) bu ‘th the help of a wat 
dish-clout, it might be 1. Jered more clear and 
parspicous. I marvel much that some modern wit 


| has not published a collection ofthese essays under 


“if nurses in | 


the title of the Glazier’s Triumph over Sawney the 
Scot. I’m persuaded it would be vara agreeable 
offering to the patriots of London and Westmin- 
ster.” When I expressed some surprise that the 
natives of Scotland, who travel this way, had not 
broke all the windows upon the road, “ With sub- 
mission (said the lieutenant) that were but shallow 
policy—it would only serve to make the satire more 
cutting and severe; and I think it is much better 
to let it stand in the ‘window, than have it pre- 
sented in the reckoning.” 
_ My uncle’s jaws began to quiver with indigna- 
tion. He said, the scribblers of such infamous 
stuff deserved to be scourged at the cart’s tail for 
disgracing their country with such monuments of 
malice and stupidity. ‘‘ These vermin (said he) do 
not consider, that they are affording their fellow. 
subjects, whom they abuse, continual matter 
self-gratulation, as well as the means of executing 
the most manly vengeance that can be taken for 
For my part, I admire 
the philosophic: forbearance of the Scots, as much 
as I despise the insolence of those wretched libellers, 
| which is akin to the arrogance of the village cock, 
who never crows but upon his own dunghill.” The 
captain, with an affectation of candour, observed 
that men of illiberal minds were produced in every 
soil... (dated 13 July [176—], from Morpeth.) 


At least one other Scotsman, however, 
before Tobias Smollett, had had something to 
say about the diamond-satires strewn along 


| 1 Smollett had gone on a visit to Scotland in 1766 


miners, lumberjacks, journalists and others. | and had doubtless seen the diamond-verses then. 
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the Great North Road to Scotland. In 1755, 
Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, the 
eminent judge and man-of-all-arts (‘‘ the only 
(hristian who could write English on the 
other side of the Tweed ’’)? had contributed 
to Edward Moore’s periodical, The World, 
a very spirited essay (No, 147, Thurs., 23 
Oct, 1755) ridiculing the diamond-scribblers 
and solemnly grouping them as (1) politi- 
cians, (2) historians, (3) lovers, and (4) 
satirists, He writes to ‘‘ Adam Fitz- 
Adam ”’ : 


You must no doubt have observed, that every 
man who is in possession of a diamond, arrogates 
to himself this privilege of instructing others; 
hence it is that the panes of windows in all places 
of public resort, are so amply furnished with mis- 
cellaneous observations by various authors. 

One advice may be given to all writers, whether 
on paper or on glass; and it is comprehended in 
the single word THINK. . . 


Lord Hailes observes that political con- 
troversies often had animated careers on inn- 
windows. A Whig would engrave a pungent 
thyme; a Tory would promptly and sharply 
contradict it with another—and so on. The 
“historians’’? would simply leave dull 
chronologies of their comings and goings, 
“.., and minutely describe the nature and 
condition of the highways and the land- 
ladies.’ The lovers, of course, emblazoned 
their names and tender sentiments as of such- 
and-such a date. ‘‘ The satyrists come now to 
be considered,’’ says Lord Hailes: 


These men are certainly of a strange composition. 
While dinner is getting ready, they amuse them- 
selves with making out a list of the faults, real or 
imaginary, which may be imputed to any of their 
acquaintance. Incapable of reflection, they know 
not how to employ their time, and therefore wound 
and murder the fame of men better and wiser than 
themselves. If I am not mistaken, a defamation is 
no less punishable when inscribed on glass, than 
when committed to paper. This consideration may 
Prevent fools from scattering arrows and death, 
although reason and humanity cannot. 

But the chief of all satyrists are they who scribble 
obscenity on windows. Every word which they 
Write, is a severe reflection on themselves, and, in 
the judgment of foreigners, on their country. What 
opinion must foreigners entertain of a nation, 
Where infamous ribaldry meets the eye on every 
window? an enormity peculiar in great measure, to 
Great Britain. Do these writers indeed believe 

selves to be wits? Let them but step into the 
smoaking parlours, or the low rooms where their 
footmen have their residence, and they will per- 
celve that the serving-men equal their masters in 
this species of wit. Vainly do people of fashion 
attempt to monopolize illiberality, ignorance, and 





2'DN.B.. xiii, 404. 








indecency, when, if they and their footmen -apply 
themselves to the same studies, the latter will pro- 
bably be the best proficients, 


Be wise therefore, O ye scribblers, and THINK. 


Lesser folk than Smollett and Lord Hailes 
published complaints against the eighteenth- 
century diamond-satirists, One exasperated 
summer traveller sent these protesting lines 
to the British Magazine in June 1783 (ii, 
462) : 


No more in study need your hours be lost, 
To dub you poets—only travel post; 

Before you've jolted to your second stage, 
You'll feel infected with the rhyming rage; 
Conundrum, rebus, epigram, and ode, 
Whate’er is brilliant, rises on the road: 
This easy plan most modern poets follow— 
The Bar-maid’s Muse, and Bonniface Apollo. 

‘Tis true, indeed (but this we ought to smother) 
One wit will steal or borrow from another; 
For if he hit upon a happy line, 

He cares not whether Rochester's, or mine: 
No matter who had put the words together, 
He'll swear he wrote it—tho’ he scrawl'd it rather. 

Happy, ye witlings, were your wit confin’d 

To—Here we slept, we breakfasted, or din’d; 

Or were you only decently to write, 

The Fair Miss Black—or, charming Mistress White! 
But here, behold ! the prostituted Muse 

Stain’d with the grossest jargon of the stews ! 
Here, horrid prejudice, and party zeal, 

Express’d with all the bitterness you feel ! 

At ev'ry pore poor Scotia’s made to bleed, 


‘By English wits—from Berwick-upon-Tweed. 


Curs’d be the heart that wishes to restore 
An animosity that reigns no more ! 

May ev'ry mean distinction be forgot, 

That brands a Briton, Englishman, or Scot ! 

And may the wretch no earthly blessings prove, 
Be baulk’d by fortune, and repuls’d in love, 
Who would, like you, indelicately seek 
To kindle blushes in the modest cheek ! 

The vogue for engraving diamond-satires 
on inn-windows is probably closely associated 
with the coffee-house custom of scratching 
toasts on glasses. We have left to us Mr. 
Addison’s half-dozen graceful lines honouring 
Lady Manchester (‘ Verses written for the 
Toasting-Glasses of the Kit-Kat Club, in the 
Year 1703)3 and Dr. Matthew Maty’s price- 
less little anecdote of Mr. Pope’s borrowing 
the Earl of Chesterfield’s diamond to write 
his famed distich extempore on one of Lord 
Cobham’s glasses (a distich, by the way, 





3‘ Joseph Addison’s Miscellaneous Works,’ ed. 
A. C. Guthkelch (London, 1914, 2 vols.), I, 195. 
The periodicals carefully pointed out to young 
ladies their weighty responsibilities in being thus 
toasted, e.g., “ Verseg addressed to a young Lady, 
oceisioned by her Name’s being wrote with a 
Diamond on a Glass full of Wine,” The Bee; II, 
xvi (1733), 713. 
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worth all the mass of diamond-verse written 
in the later century) :4 

Accept a miracle instead of wit, ; : 

See two bad lines with Stanhope’s pencil writ. 

Thus were convivial wits amused for half 
a hundred years and more. In Wycherley’s 
‘Love in a Wood; or, St. James’s Park’ 
(1672), Dapperwit had ‘‘rather be at the win- 
dow, writing her anagram in the glass with 


his diamond ”’ (I, ii) than at the more serious | 


business of drinking healths; and half a 
century later, Edward Young sententiously 
remarks in his first ‘ Satire’ (1725): 
On Glass how witty is a noble Peer? 
Did ever Diamond cost a man so dear? 

Most of the old inn-window satires have 
vanished, of course, and apparently at no 
great loss to posterity. Some several hundred, 
however, are scattered here and there through 
the eighteenth century miscellanies, Mr. 
Harold Williams has included an even dozen 
of these pieces (ca, 1726?) in ‘ The Poems of 
Jonathan Swift ’ (Oxford, 1937, 3 vols.), II, 
400-405. The Dean often stopped at ‘“‘ neat 
little ale-houses ’’ at Holyhead, Chester, and 
other points on his journeys between London 
and Dublin; and it would have been strange, 








indeed, if such a bagatelle as diamond-satire 


had not appealed to him. 


These pieces may .| 


not be Swift’s, but it seems fair supposition | 


that they are: 
I 

The Sage, who said he should be proud 
Of Windows in his Breast ; 

Because he ne’er one Thought allow’d 
That might not be confess’t; 

His Window scrawl’d by ev'ry Rake, 
His Breast again would cover; 

And fairly did the D — | take 
The Di’mond and the Lover. 


II 


By Satan taught, all Conj’rers know 
Your Mistress in the Glass to show, 
And, you can do as much: 
In this the Dev’l and you agree: 
None e’er made Verses worse than he, 
And thine I swear are such. 


VII 


Another, written on a Window where there was no 
Writing before 


Thanks to my Stars, I once can see 

A window here from scribbling free: 
Here no conceited coxcombs pass, 

To scratch their paultry drabs on glass; 
No pvarty-fool is calling names, 

Or dealing crowns to George and James. 


4 Dr. Maty.  Chesterfield’s Miscellaneous 
Works ’ (London, 1779, 4 vols.), I, 133-134. 








| 1734 (vol, vii, No. lxxxii, p. 163), includes 
| a hybrid affair, ‘‘ Wrote on a Window in the 





VIII 
Another at Chester 


My landlord is civil, 

But dear as the D——1: 
Your pockets grow empty, 
With nothing to tempt ye: 
The wine is so sour, 
*Twill give you a scour: 
The beer and the ale 

Are mingled with stale. 
The veal is such carrion 
A dog could be weary on 
All this I have felt 

For I live on a smelt.5 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu also appar 
ently tried her hand at diamond-satire 
(although it may have been only a pretence 
to serve as a literary device) in ‘ The Lady's 
Resolve. Written Extempore on a’ Windov, 
1713.’ The 11-line piece (rather too long 
for a diamond-satire) closes thus: . 


Let this great maxim be my virtue’s guide; 
In part she is to blame that has been try'd; 
He comes too near that comes to be deny'd, 


to which sally ‘The Gentleman’s Answer’ 
(atso in 11 lines) retorts: 


Let this great maxim be my action’s guide, 

May I ne’er hope, tho’ I am ne’er deny’d; 

Nor think a woman won, that’s willing to be 
tryd.6 


Diamond satires seem to have been written 
in gréat profusion at the watering-places, as 
one might expect. The Bee for 14-21 Sept. 


Long Room at Scarborough, by the Poet 
Laureat.”’ The “‘ Laureat,’’ evidently Colley 
Cibber, cannot decide between the charms of 
“ Doleia’’ and ‘‘ Darcia,’’ and so another 
diamond-rhymer adds these lines, ‘‘ Wrote 
underneath by another Hand ”’ 


How happy cou’d I be with either, 

Were t’other dear Charmer away: 
Thus rightly twas express’d by honest Gay: 
But Cibber, loath such beauteous Forms to sever, 
Has wisely chose to stitch them both together. 


Richard Graves, one of the “ little Bards” of 


5 See also ‘Poems,’ ed. H. Williams, ii, 36, 
“Verses left in a Window of Dublin Castle 
(1725); III, 861, “* On a Very Old Glass ” (17282); 
III, 1099-1100, ‘* Lines written on a Window in the 
Episcopal Palace at Kilmore ” (1717-17182); and 
III, 1107-1108, “ Verses wrote on one of the Wit- 
dows of Dr. Delany’s House at Delville ” (1722 
1723). 

6 Dodsley’s ‘ A Collection of Poems in Three 
Volumes ’ (London, 1748), I, 113-4. ‘* The Gentle 
man’s Answer ” is not included in ‘ The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortely Montagu,’ ed. Lord 
Wharncliffe (London, 1887, 2 vols.), II, 445. 
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ee 
Bath, thus protests against the many window- 
satires at that resort: 


The lines so dull, the instrument so bright ! 
What evil genius tempted thee to write? 
Ah! let that Brilliant sparkle in a ring; 
A diamond pencil is a dangerous thing. 
True [truce?] with thy rhymes; nor thus, on 
evr'y glass, ; 
To all the world proclaim thyself an ass.7 


But it was Aaron Hill who seems to have 
been the most industrious diamond-scribbler 
of his day. Hill scattered diamond-satires 
over Scotland with as much abandon as any 
Johnny Appleseed. His collected ‘ Works,’ 


published ip 1753 after his death, contain no | playing-cards and snuff-box lids, the satirical 


less than thirteen ‘‘ Verses written on Win- 
dows in several Parts of the Kingdom, in a 
Journey to Scotland,’’ and various others 
appear in the periodicals of the time, e.g., the 
two in the Scots Magazine in 1741. Matthew 
Bramble and the phlegmatic Lismahago may 





very well have seen some such window-satire | 
as this one by Hill, ‘‘ Writ on a Window in | 


the Highlands of Scotland ”’ (‘ Works,’ iv. | 


49): 


ScorLAND ! thy weather's like a modish wife ! 
Thy winds and rains, forever, are at strife: 
§0 TERMAGANT, a while her Thunder tries, 
And, when she can no longer scold—she cries. 


or this (‘ Works,’ iv, 121): 
Wuic and Tory scratch and bite, 
Just as hungry dogs we see: 


Toss a bone ‘twixt two, they fight, 
Throw a couple, they agree. 


or this meditative flight (‘ Works’ iv, 123): 


Where’er the diamond’s busy point could pass, 

See! What deep wounds have pierc’d the middle 
glass ! 

While partial and untouching, all the rest, 

Highest and lowest panes, shine, unimpress’d : 

No wonder, then ! ‘For e’en in Jife, "tis so; 

High fortunes stand, unreach’d—unseen the low, 

But middle states are marks, for every blow.® 





7‘ Euphrosyne: or Amusements on the Road of 
Life’ (London, 1776-80, 2 vols.), I, 107. 

8 For other diamond-verses of the century, see: 
“Written under a Lampoon on a Window ” and 
“Written on a Window * (both by T. H. I.), ‘ The 
Fugitive Miscellany ’ (London, 1774), pp. 23, 155; 
“Verses copied from the Window of an obscure 
Lodging-House in the neighbourhood of London, 
“The Muse’s Mirrour”’ (London, 1778, 2 vols.), 
I, 79; “ Written on a Pane of Glass in a Country 
Inn, Shortly after the Passing of the Window Tax,” 
“The Laughing Philosopher’ (London, 1825), p. 
661; also, “ On Seeing Verses Written upon Win- 
dows at Inns,” ibid. p. 684; ‘* Occasioned by see- 
ing some Verses on Caelia wrote on a Pane of 
Glass, ‘‘ Musapaedia, or Miscellany Poems,’ Never 


before Printed (London, 1719, 2nd ed.), p. 92; and 


Fortunately, not many of the obscene 
diamond-satires, so offensive to Lord Hailes, 
ever reached print. Anthony Pasquin’s (i.e., 
John Williams’s) ‘‘ Epigrammatic Descrip- 
tive Impromptu, Written on the Window of 
an inn, at Birmingham’”’ (‘ Poems’ [Lon- 
don, 1795, 2 vols.], I, sig. F3) announces with 
satisfaction to the uninformed traveller the 
exact state of immorality then prevalent in 
that northern city. One would not be far 
wrong in suspecting that many a window- 
jingle served a pander’s mission. 

The diamond-satires, of course, like the 
satirical epitaphs, the satirical fans and 


receipts and remedies, the satirical handker- 
chiefs and medals and so on, are only a 
flimsy end-product of the vast satiric move- 
ment of the eighteenth century ; and, like most 
of the formless, unregulated end-products of 
that movement, flourished most luxuriantly 
after the halfway mark of the century. These 
bits of jingle are not satire in any formalized 
or literary sense of the term. Most of them 


| are merely abusive and pugnacious trifles ; 
| only a very few are satirical epigrams in- 
| formed with any degree of skill or wit. They 
| illustrate literally, however, how thoroughly 





the Spirit of Satire, or shoddy imitations of 


| it, had penetrated every nook and cranny and 
| corner of eighteenth-century England. They 


provide, too, a further footnote on the long 
satirical battle between Englishmen and their 
Scottish neighbours, But most important they 
serve to remind one how very close sophisti- 
cated Satire is, in certain of its aspects at 
least, to the vituperation and obscenity sur- 
reptitiously scribbled on walls and fences in 
every age and country. 
Mary Carre RaNnvopH. 
The University of North Carolina. 


SHEPHERD-ROCKERIES. 


HE existence of a class of ivories, consist- 
ing of a figure of a boy, with a sheep on 

his left shoulder and one on his knee, seated 
asleep on a rocky hill on whith other sheep 
graze and from which a fountain issues, is 
well-known. Generally a woman reclines in a 





“Written on a Pane of Glass, ‘Poems written 
occasionally by John Winstanley. . .’ (Dublin, 1742), 
p. 37. Mr. Frederick Hendricks in ‘N. & Q.’, 7S. 
XI (1891), 329, published some Latin “ Verses wrote 
on a Window of an Inn at Calais ” which he sug- 
gested may have been written by Samuel Johnson. 
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cave at the base of the mountain, and on 
either side two conventionalized lions occupy 
smaller caves. A small group of more 
elaborate versions exists; in these the three- 
tiered fountain is flanked by two standing 
figures, and there may be another seated 
figure below it, but above the cave. These 
ivories are generally assigned to seventeenth 
century Goanese craftsmen. This attribution 
apparently does not antedate A. Maskell’s 
‘ Ivories,’ 1905, in which work, however, there 
is also a statement that an example is known 
from Benin. We should be most grateful for 
information on the following matters: 

(1) The existence of any unpublished docu- 
mentary evidence, or of traditional attribu- 
tions for individual examples, or any pub- 
lished references to Shepherd-Rockeries prior 
to 1900 (other than Strzygowski’s works), In- 
formation as to purchases outside Europe or 
the United States might be illuminating. 

(2) In one example (Victoria and Albert 
Museum) the shepherd boy supports on his 
head a second head that can only be identi- 
fied as God the Father. This alone indicates 
that the boy is to be regarded as Christ the 
Good Shepherd, a conception practically un- 
known in Christian iconography between 
early Christian times and the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the one example before us a hole 
to the right at the top of the head suggests 








that there was originally such a head of God | 


the Father, now lost. It would be interesting 
to ascertain if such a hole is usually present 
to suggest that the head of God the Father 
was typically part of the design. 

(3) The more elaborate group is known to 
us only by the rather poor published photo- 
graphs, The characters of the figures lateral 
to the fountain and above the cave are diffi- 
cult to ascertain ; further information on their 
identity would be welcome. Egbert (‘ Art 
Studies viii, 1931) has established with some 
certainty that the reclining figure is correctly 
identified as St. Mary Magdalen, but in one 
example she is placed above the ‘cave, which 
is occupied by a representation of the Trinity. 
Further information as to this and any other 
deviant examples would be most welcome. 

(4) In the example before us, some object is 
missing from between the paws of the lions 
in the lateral caves at the base; no published 
lateral views exist and information is desired 
as to the nature of this object. 

(5) Colouring is said to be present on some 
specimens; information is desired as to the 


exact disposition of traces of colour or gilding 

(6) In some examples the boy is seated on 
what appears to be a pierced heart at the 
summit of the mountain; information ag to 
the nature of this part of the design is 
desired. 

(7) The only object known to us that can, 
with reasonable confidence, be assigned to the 
same tradition as the Shepherd Rockeries, js 
an imperfect figure of St. John the Baptist, 
purchased in Bagdad (Museo Sacro, Vatican) 
and figured by Egbert, in which the Saint 
bears an identical sheep on his left shoulder, 
Any information leading to the identification 
of further members of this group’of figures is 
desired. 

(8) If the Goanese attribution is correct, 
and we have at present no reason to reject it, 
it is conceivable that the so-called Christian 
Piranna of Thomas Stephens S.J. might 
throw light on the iconography. No copies of 
the seventeehth century printed editions of 
this work appear to exist; it has been pub- 
lished from manuscripts by J. L. Saldanha 
(Mangalore 1907), but is apparently inacces. 
sible in the United States. We should be 
grateful for information on this matter from 
anyone familiar with the work. 

GeorGce A. KUBLER. 
C. Evetyn Hutcuinson. 

Yale University, New\Haven, Connecticut, 


MILTON AND ARCHBISHOP USSHER. 


N 1641 John Milton wrote four anti- 
episcopal tracts, two of which were aimed 

at that marvel of learning, the venerable 
James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of All Ireland. The first, anony- 
mous, announced on its title-page the object 
of its attack: ‘ Of Prelatical Episcopacy, and 
Whether it may be deduc’d from the Apostoli- 
cal times by vertue of those Testimonies which 
are alledged to that purpose in some late 
Treatises: One whereof goes under the Name 
of Iames Archbishop of Armagh.’ The second, 
in which for the first time the name of John 
Milton appeared as the author of anything, 
was also an attack against Ussher, although 
this is not stated on the title page: ‘The 
Reason of Church-governement Urg’d against 
Prelaty By Mr. John Milton. In two Books. 
In the first pamphlet Milton attacked Ussher 
point by point and authority by authority; m 
the second the attack is aimed chiefly at 
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Ussher, but is more general, for Milton was 
here more concerned with presenting his own 
“yeason”’ or theory of church government 
and discipline than with controversy. — 

Milton waited for an answer. Thirteen 
years later he wrote: ‘‘ from this time too, [ 
held myself ready, should they [the bishops] 
thenceforth make any reply.’’"! None ever 
came, and Milton, when the bishops had at 
length fallen, began “‘ to turn {his] thoughts 
to other subjects.’’ ; 

The latest important discussion of Milton’s 
contemporary fame suggests that the bishops 
ignored him.2 Of the busy controversialist 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter and the 
Humble Remonstant in the Smectymnuuan 
disputes, this is undoubtedly true. Hall, no. 
creat scholar but a man of the world, knew 
very well what was going on about him. But 
Ussher was busy with his scholarship, his in- 
ternational learned correspondence, and his 
editions of Ignatius and Polycarp;> and, | 
after the trial of Strafford was ended, lived | 
for some years in Oxford. The reason he 
never replied was, I suggest, that he had never 
even heard of the two pamphlets a young 
Londoner had written against him. 

In 1684 the first lengthy biography of 
Ussher, published with a collection of 323 
letters, was printed. The author was Richard 
Parr (1617-1691), who had been a chaplain- 
fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, in 1642 
when Ussher found refuge there. The Primate 
apparently thought so well of him that he 
made Parr his chaplain, and their close 
relationship lasted until Ussher’s death in 
1656. The following is Parr’s comment 
on Ussher’s part in ‘Certain Briefe 
Treatises. . .’ published at Oxford in 1641, 
which drew Milton’s answer in ‘ The Reason 
of Church-governement’ : 

[Marginal note.] Anno 1641. This year 
was published at Ozford (among divers 
other Treatises of Bishop Andrews, Mr. 
Hooker, and other Learned Men, concern- 


ing Church government) the Lord Primate’s | 


! Defensio Secunda, 1654, in ‘ Works of Milton ’ 
(Columbia University Press, 1933), viii, 131. 

2 William Riley Parker, ‘ Milton’s Contemporary 
Reputation ’ (Columbus, Ohio, 1940), p. 16. 

3 Richard Parr, ‘ The Life of the Most Reverend 
Father in God, James Usher... With a Collec- 
tion of Three Hundred Letters. . .’ (London, 1684), 
P. 624 [A letter form Ussher to Samuel Hartlib, 
30 Sept. 1640]: “ The Printer followeth me here 


Polycarpus and Ignatius. . .” 








Original of Bishops, and Metropolitans, 
wherein he proves from Scripture, as also 
the most Ancient Writings, and Monuments 
of the Church, that they owe their original 
to no less Authority than that of the 
Apostles . . . So that there was never any 
Christian Church founded in the Primitive 
times without Bishops, which discourse was 
not then (nor I suppose, ever will be) 
answered by those of a contrary judgment. 
(Last italics are mine.) (P. 44) 


It is possible that the sense of the last lines 
is that no worthy answer ever appeared, or 
that Ussher had so demolished all grounds for 
opposition in advance that nothing could be 
written against him. Nevertheless, the plain 
words of the chaplain and constant com- 
panion of the Archbishop would seem to indi- 
cate that he at least, and by inference his 
master, had never heard of the two attacks 
levelled against him by the all but unknown 
young pamphleteer in London. 

As Parker notes, op. cit., 15, it is ‘‘ a signi- 
ficant commentary upon the reception of both 
these tracts [‘ The Reason of Church-governe- 
ment’ and the closely following ‘ An Apology 
Against a Pamphlet’] that unsold copies of 
each were reissued under a separate title page 
about 1654.” A good part of the only edition 
in his lifetime of Milton’s first signed work 
—an edition which cannot have exceeded 1,500 
copies—must have lain mildewing for many 
years upon the publisher’s shelves, until the 
greater fame of the Latin Secretary gave him 
some hope of moving his dead stock. 


Ratpy A. Have. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


THOMAS NASHE: THE NOTICES OF 
ROME IN ‘THE UNFORTUNATE 
TRAVELLER.’ 


[XS the course of his wanderings Jack 

Wilton, Nashe’s hero in ‘ The Unfortun- 
ate Traveller,’ comes to Rome and in the 
account of his life there gives some topo- 
graphical information. Dr. McKerrow in 
his edition of Nashe’s ‘ Works’ (1904-10; 
re-issue 1910) did not elucidate all the 
notices; Mr. H. F. Brett Smith in his edi- 
tion of ‘ The Unfortunate Traveller’ (1920) 
does not deal with them. In the present 
notes all references are to Dr. McKerrow’s 
edition; the text is printed in vol. ii, the 
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notes in vol, iv, and a life of Nashe and 
supplementary notes in vol. v. 

As Dr. McKerrow points out (v, 12-5), not 
only is there no reason for believing that 
Nashe ever visited Italy, but also such evi- 
dence as there is is against his having done 
so. There is nothing in ‘The Unfortunate 
Traveller’ that could not have been acquired 
from conversation with travellers or—less 
likely—from books; while Wilton’s hasty 
departure from Rome by boat on the Tiber 
points to Nashe’s ignorance of the city. In 
general it may be noted that in the period in 
which Nashe would have had to visit Rome— 
between about 1587 or 1588, when he left 
Cambridge, and 1594, when ‘The Unfortun- 
ate Traveller’ was published—Rome was 
very dangerous for English Protestants to 
visit (so Fynes Moryson, ‘ An Itinerary,’ 
1617, I, ii, 121-2; reprint, 1907, i, 259-60) ; 
and at the beginning of this period Nashe 
was very poor (‘ Works,’ v, 11). 

While the historical events mentioned in 
“The Unfortunate Traveller’ range in date 
from 1513 to 1534 Nashe did not attempt an 
historical reconstruction in the modern 
sense; I therefore take it that the notices of 
Rome belong mainly to a _ period shortly 
before 1594, the date of publication; they 
are also strongly influenced by his object, 
which was entertainment, and not an exact 
description of the city. In these notes I have 
had to use such books as have been available ; 
I regret not having been able to use a rather 
wider range, especially those published in 
the twenty years before 1594. 

ii, 280. ‘‘ The church of the seuen Sibels.’ 
I cannot elucidate this. The only church in 
Rome known to have been decorated with 
figures of Sibyls, apart from the Sistine 
Chapel, is S, Maria della Pace. No ancient 
temple with this or any similar dedication 
is known from classical writers or inscrip- 
tions, or was believed by sixteenth century 
antiquaries, such as Marlianus or Fulvio, to 
have existed (a ‘‘ templum sibille’’ is men- 
tioned in the ‘ Mirabilia’: H. Jordan, 
Topoqraphie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, 
ii, 642; see also p. 664; the passage 
unknown or ignored in the renaissance). The 
number seven is, I think, not common in the 
sixteenth century for the Sibyls. 

Ibid. ‘‘I was at Pontius Pilates house 
and pist against. it. The name of the place 
I remember not, but it is as one goes to 
Saint Paules Church not farre from the 


was | 





iemmes Piazza. There is the prison yet packt 
vp together (an olde rotten thing) wher the 
man that was condemned to death, and 
coulde haue no bodie come to him and succour 
him but was searcht, was kepte aliue a long 
space by sucking his daughters breasts.” — 

Pilate’s house is the medieval building 
now commonly called’ the Casa di Rienzi. 
otherwise of Crescentius (Baedeker). At 
least, as early as 1600 the association with 
Pilate was questioned (G. A. Franzini, ‘Le 
cose maravigliose dell’alma citta di Roma,’ 
1600, p. 200). It is said to have derived its 
name from the part of a Passion play acted 
before it: I have not met with more than 
modern casual references to the performance, 

“The name . iemmes Piazza.’’ This 
sentence occurs only in the second edition 
(also 1594) of ‘ The Unfortunate Traveller,’ 
The house of Crescentius faced the end of the 
Ponte Senatorio (Pons Aemilius, Ponte §. 
Maria), on the route from the Borgo (St. 
Peter’s) to St, Paul’s outside the Walls 
(Franzini, p. 200, etc.). The bridge was 
ruined in 1598 and is ‘now the Ponte Rotto. 
The route is readily traceable on the older 
plans of Rome up to 1748 or later. 

The ‘‘ iemmes Piazza.’’ Dr. McKerrow at 
first gave this up, but ultimately (v. 378) 
suggested the Piazza Giudea, adjoining the 
Ghetto; the site in part corresponds with the 
existing Piazza del Pianto. This conjecture, 
although it involves a misprint in the text, 
is almost certainly correct. One of the 
routes from the Piazza Giudea to the Piazza 
della Bocca della Verita (on the way to St. 
Paul’s) passes to the west of the Theatre of 
Marcellus and by the house of Crescentius; 
but Nashe’s notice of the prison in the next 
sentence suggests that the route to the east 
of the theatre is meant; this passes within 
sight of the house, but not actually by it. 

The “‘ prison.”” Dr, McKerrow gives the 
classical references. The legend was local- 
ised at the Temple of Piety, which was said 
to have been erected on the site of the prison 
to commemorate the daughter’s condutt 
(S. B. Platner and T. Ashby, ‘ A Topogra- 
phical Dictionary of Ancient Rome,’ 192, 
s.v. Pietas, aedes). According to Pliny the 
temple was destroyed to make room for the 
Theatre of Marcellus (ibid.). There were 
visible in the sixteenth century near 
Nicola in Carcere what were assumed to be 
vestiges of the prison (so L, Fauno, ‘ Delle 
antichita della citta di Roma,’ 1552, f. 84¥);, 
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it is presumably to these that Nashe refers. 
The sixteenth century antiquaries state that 
the prison was called that of the Plebs and 
that it gave its name to the church (so A. 
Fulvio, ‘L’antichita di Roma,’ 1588, f. 
157); but the name appears to be unknown 
to the classical writers and there is no 
authority for a prison here in their time; 
the church takes its name from a prison 
existing here in the eighth century (V. 
Golzio, ‘San Nicola in Carcere,’ c. 1929, p. 
8). While the better sixteenth century anti- 
quaries follow Pliny and hold that the tem- 
ple was destroyed, according to a more popu- 
lar view it was incorporated in the church 
(so Franzini, pp. 236-7). The church in fact 
incorporates the remains of three temples; 
the dedications are generally held to be to 
Janus, Spes, and Juno Sospita; which dedi- 
cation should be assigned to which temple is 
disputed (Platner and Ashby, s.v. Ianus, 
aedes, etc.; Golzio, pp. 59-67). 

ii, 280-1. ‘‘The ruines of Pompeies | 
theater, reputed one of the nine wonders of | 
the world, Gregory ye sixths tombe, Priscillas 
grate, or the thousands of pillers arrered 
amongst the raced foundations of olde Rome, 
it were friuolous to specifie.”’ 

Pompey’s Theatre. Although the ancient | 
building was important, only slight remains | 
af it were visible in the sixteenth century | 








(Fulvio, f. 117 v; he uses the word | 
“‘vestigij ’’; in contrast to the Theatre of | 
Marcellus, which ‘‘é@ ancora in piedi’’: f. 
118). 


Dr. McKerrow comments on the nine won- | 
ders of the world; I have not found any | 
sixteenth century Roman antiquary attempt- 
ing to reckon any of the Roman theatres or 
amphitheatres as an addition to the original 
seven wonders. 

Gregory VI’s tomb. Gregory VI was rela- 
tively insignificant and abdicated or was 
deposed in 1046; he died in Germany. Dr. 
McKerrow tentatively suggests Gregory 
XIII and the Cappella Gregoriana in St. 
Peter’s which contains the tomb of Gregory 
Nazianzen. But Gregory’s own tomb (he 
died in 1585) was not erected until 1723. It 
is more likely that Nashe refers to the tomb 
of Gregory XI, who ended the Babylonish 
Captivity ; a monument to him was set up in 
1584 in S. Maria Nuova (now commonly 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


called S, Francesca Romana); I do not know 
when it is first mentioned in the guide-books, 





but by 1610 it was ‘ molto celebre’ (G. A. 


Franzini, ‘ Trattato nuovo delle cose mara- 


vigliose dell’alma citta di Roma,’ 1610, p. 
82). 

Priscilla’s grate. There appears to be 
nothing inside Rome associated with St. 
Priscilla except her cemetery at S. Puden- 
ziana; it contains the bones of 3,000 martyrs 
(Franzini, 1600, p. 113). The word “‘ grate ”’ 
suggests that the name Priscilla is wrong 
and that the reference is to something like 
‘quella sepoltura cancellata di ferro’’ in 
which §S. Francesca Romana was buried 
(ibid, p. 106). 

p. 281. The wearing of arms at Rome. 
According to Fynes Moryson swords could be 
worn in the Popes’ territories only by licence 
and daggers were prohibited (‘ Shakespeare’s 
Europe,’ ed. C. Hughes, 1903, pp. 161, 405). 

pp. 282-5. The banqueting-house. The 
passage is mainly fanciful, but Nashe seems 
to have had two or three starting-points. 


| One is the great villas in and immediately 


around Rome; the most important in 1594 
were apparently the Villa Medici and the 
papal garden on the Quirinal (Moryson, 
‘Itinerary,’ I, ii, 136, 137); Moryson’s des- 
cription of the former should be compared 
with this passage. Another is the Golden 
House of Nero, which supplied the circular 
room with the revolving roof; it is men- 
tioned very frequently by the sixteenth cen- 
tury antiquaries, A third is perhaps the 
garden of Catolonapes (the Old Man of the 
Mountain) in Sir John Mandeville (‘ The 
voiage,’ etc., 1568, reprinted 1932, p. 227;- 
Nashe refers to Mandeville in ‘ Nashes 
Lenten Stuffe,’ 1599); it contained ‘‘ dyverse 
stories of beastes and birds that song and 
turned by engin and orbage as they had ben 
quick.’’ Nashe probably knew that there 
were such imitation birds in the garden of 
the Villa d’Este at Tivoli; they were made to 
sing by means of a water-organ (a relatively 
early description in 8, V. Pighius, ‘Hercules 
Prodicius,’ 1587, p. 529). Dr. McKerrow 
calls attention to this villa; and- elucidates 
the various notices in the description of the 
Golden Age which ends the passage. 

p- 303. ‘‘a TIewes house called Zadoch.”’ 
The Jews were permanently confined to the 
Ghetto between the Piazza del Pianto and 
the Tiber in 1555-6 by order of Pius IV (L. 
von Pastor, ‘Geschichte der Papste,’ vi, 
516-6). Nashe appears to have been imitat- 
ing earlier Italian novelle written before the 
seclusion of the Jews, 
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p. 317. The St. Peter’s day ceremony. 
When Clement IV invested Charles I of 
Anjou with the kingdom of Sicily in 1265, 
Charles obliged himself and his successors to 
pay tribute to Clement and his successors ; 
after several changes this was fixed in 1521 at 
an annual sum of 7,000 gold ducats “di 
camera’ and a white palfrey also to be given 
annually ; the Spanish kings paid the tribute 
as successors to the throne of Sicily (Car- 
dinal 8, Borgia, ‘ Breve istoria del dominio 
temporale della Sede Apostolica nelle Due 
Sicilie,’ 2nd ed., 1789; notices of the pro- 
cessions, etc., in 1591, etc., in appendix, pp. 
118-9; some further information, especially 
regarding later practice, in F. Cancellieri, 
‘ Descrizione delle cappelle pontificié,’ 1790, 
pp. 170-86). The ambassador went in pro- 
cession to the papal palace; I have not found 
any account of a return visit by the pope. 

E. 8S. pe Beer. 


REWARD BOOKS. 
WRITERS on the history of literature for 


children appear to have ignored Reward 
Books, although vast numbers were issued 
during the nineteenth century. Perhaps this 
omission is owing to few having survived, and 
because they have been regarded as uninter- 
esting, but they are well worthy of study, 
and play quite an important part in the 
history of books for juvenile readers. They 
throw a definite light on the attitude towards 
children in the nineteenth century. 

As you know, nearly all children’s books 
contained a moral, and from this point of 
view would have been suitable for rewards, 
but the publications I am dealing with were 
specially produced as rewards for good con- 
duct. 

The term Reward Book possibly first came 
into use soon after 1780, when Robert Raikes 
of Gloucester opened the first Sunday school, 
for the earliest example I have seen, entitled 
‘The Infant’s path strewed with flowers: 
Reward Book,’! was printed by J. Marshall 
at the end of the eighteenth century. This, 
however, is not a real reward book, but was 


apparently a spelling book adapted for use | 


with a “‘ reward box,” containing pictures of 
animals and birds. 

Harris, in his life of Robert Raikes,? quotes 
1 Water-mark includes the date 1794. 
2 * Robert Raikes: the man and his work.’ 





Bio- 





a letter by Raikes to Mr. Llewelyn, dated 8 
Nov. 1793—‘‘ I am surrounded every mornin 
at 7 o’clock prayers at the Cathedral, cuull 
ally upon a Sunday morning, at which time 
I give books, or combs, or other encourage. 
ments.’’ One would like to think that the 
practice of giving books as rewards may have 
been suggested by John Newbery, the father 
of children’s books, whose son Francis mar. 
ried Raikes’s sister, Mary. 

Reward books were not common until about 
thirty years later, when the number of Sun- 
day schools had increased, and books for 
children began to take a place as a definite 
branch of the printing and publishing trades, 


The biggest producers were the Society for 


Promoting Christian Knowledge and the 
Religious Tract Society, who must each have 
issued many hundreds of examples, for works 
with the serial number 611 issued by the 
latter and 829 by the former have been exam- 
ined, and it is probable that there were many 
more, Other firms, both in London and the 
provinces produced many up to about 1900, 
but these will be dealt with later. 

What were these publications which were 
so common at one time? ‘ The Little dog that 
lost his master,’ published by the S.P.C.K. 
in 1856, has a brief select list of ‘‘ Books 
adapted for rewards in Sunday and other 
schools,’’ and no doubt mamma also kept 3 


| small selection for an appropriate ‘ lesson” 


to her child after disobedience, or as a reward 
for good conduct. 


““*Well my dear children,’ said Mrs. 
Heathcote’’ in ‘The Young Reviewers’ 
(London: Wm. Darton, 1821) ‘‘as she 


presented each of them with a small Reward 
‘you have been very quiet and diligent and 1 
hope these little poems may be the means of 
impressing on your minds, sentiments of far 
more value than this little reward of your 
exertion ’.’’5 

This quotation indicates the contents of 
these improving publications. 

The majority are by anonymous writers, and 
are of no literary value; in fact some make 
one wonder why they were ever printed, for 
nothing could be more unsuitable for childzen 
according to modern ideas. When reproving 
a child to-day for not listening to the veice 
of her conscience, we should hardly state that 





graphical notes... letters... collected by 
Josiah Harris. Ed. by J. Henry Harris. P. 83. 
3 A. Tuer’s 


‘ “Stories from old-fashioned 
children’s books.’ 1899. P. 350. 
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“you know that we are all born with natuz. 
ally evil dispositions, ‘ children of wrath’,’’ 
and yet this is what Mr. Edwards told Anne 
in ‘The Sprained Ancle’ (sic) by the author 
of ‘The Conceited Pig,’ when she went black- 
berrying instead of going an errand for her 
mother, Thus, together with other similar 
sermons, quite a feasible and natural story 
for children is changed into a pious homily. 
Many are so sanctimonious that they give one 
a feeling of horror that they should ever 
have been given to children for their enter- 
tainment and instruction. 

‘The Young Cottager,’ by the Rev. Legh 
Richmond,’ Rector of Turvey, No. 611, pub- 
lished by the R.T.S., consists of 128 pages. 
The story (the longest seen) could be reduced 
toa few words, the remainder of the volume 
being sermons or religious dialogue between 
the Rector and Jane S who died at the 
age of 13 years. The book begins ‘‘ When a 
serious Christian turns his attention to the 
barren state of the wilderness through which 
he is travelling, frequently must he heave 
a sigh for the sins and sorrows of his fellow 
mortals,’’ and goes on in this vein for eleven 
pages, until we come to the commencement 
of the story. ‘‘If the first-born child in 
nature be received as a new and acceptable 
blessing, how much more so the first-born 
child in grace? I claim this privilege; and 
crave permission, in writing what follows, to 
erect a monumental record, sacred to the 
memory of a dear little child, who, I trust, 
will at the last day prove my crown of re- 
joicing.”” 

The Rector’s acquaintance with Jane S 
began by her weekly attendance, with others, 
at his house for instruction every Saturday 
afternoon, when ‘‘ They used to read, repeat 
catechisms, psalms, hymns and portions of 
the Scripture,” and he ‘‘ accustomed them 
also to‘pass a kind of free conversational 
examination, according to their age and 
ability, in those subjects by which I hoped to 
see them made wise unto salvation.’’ During 
the summer, the classes were held in the 
garden by the churchyard, which ‘‘ became 
a book of instruction, and every gravestone a 
leaf of edification,’ for they learnt the epi- 








4 The Rev. Legh Richmond (1772-1827) was an 
evangelical divine who, while in the Isle of Wight 
collected, from local experience, material for ‘“‘ The 
Young Cottager,’ first published in 1809 and later 
reprinted by the R.T.S., having a_ total circulation 
of 489,523 in its various forms. (See ‘ D.N.B.’) 





taphs by heart, and the cemetery became a 
subject ‘‘ of warning and exhortation suitable 
to my little flock of lambs that I was feeding. 
I could point to the heaving sods that marked 
the different graves, and separated them from 
each other, and tell my pupils that, young as 
they were, none of them were too young to 
die; and that probably more than half the 
bodies which were buried there were those of 
little children.’’ But to continue the story, 
—Jane S falls ill and is visited by the 
Rector. The dialogues which result make it 
impossible to believe that any child could 
have gained so much religious knowledge be- 
fore her thirteenth birthday. No child could 
have discoursed upon the Scriptures as Jane 
does, and when she starts to give sermons 
to her mother who has ‘“‘ neglected her soul ’’ 
it becomes more and more unreal, although 
based on fact. At the end the author of this 
reward book hopes that ‘‘ Perchance some, 
into whose hands these pages may fall, will 
be led to cultivate their spiritual young 
plants with increased hope of success in so 
arduous an endeavour. May the tender 
blossoms reward their care and bring forth 
early and acceptable fruit.’ 

More has been quoted than perhaps should 
have been from this one reward book, but it 
is typical of all. In many we find the pious 
child converting the aged reprobate such as 
in ‘ Bob, the cabin boy,’ who helps to save 
the soul of the captain ‘‘ whose habitual 
blasphemy, drunkenness, and tyranny dis- 
gusted the crew,’’ or ‘Poor Jack’ who 
ministers to a dying sailor who turns out to 
be his father, ‘“‘ a passionate and reprobate 
man.’ Only by reading these small volumes 
can one realise how wrong it was that they 
were ever considered fit for children. Perhaps 
now we have gone too far in the opposite 
direction ? 

Not all the morals are taken from human 
life—nature often plays a part, if only for 
a comparative purpose, as in ‘ The Violets’ 
when these flowers are likened to ‘‘ a humble 
retired and perhaps solitary Christian ’’’ who 
‘* rooted on the rock of Salvation, and im- 
bibing the beams of the Sun of Righteousness, 
grow up and flourish and yield the fragrance 
as well as the beauty of holiness.’’ 

‘The Bird by the Stream,’ ‘ The Magpie’s 
Nest,’ The Honey Drop,’ ‘The Tale of a 
Tortoise,’ ‘The Tulip,’ are other titles in 
which morals are drawn from animals and 
flowers. 
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Many reward books consisted of moral and 
religious poems, most in the worst conceivable 


taste. 
eel 
My parents are no more, 

And I, alas ! am left behind 

Upon this dreary shore. 
prays the orphan in a poem in ‘ The Fire- 
side,’ published at Leicester. Sometimes the 
same verses occur in more than one reward 
book, for a poem on ‘ The Violets,’ appears 
on the back covers of both ‘ Eyes and no 
Eyes’ and: ‘The Wanderer’ issued by the 
R.T.S. 

Not all these books profess to be narratives 
—many were merely treatises on religion, and 
others were sermons adapted for children, 
such as ‘An Account of the Creation, Fall 
and Redemption of Man suited to the capa- 
cities of children’ and ‘ A Short Sermon ’ on 
Luke ii, 52, which in nine pages has refer- 
ences to about seventy-one texts which are 
given at the end as being ‘‘ some of the texts 


alluded to.’’ 


i] 





What of the authors of the works which | 


were not published anonymously? Hannah 
More, Mrs. Sherwood, Selina Bunbury and 
Mary Hugh(e)s (née Robson), are the best 
known and in most cases the more important 
firms were employed to produce their books. 


The literary value of the work of these writers | 


has been adequately dealt with in many other 
places, and it is unnecessary to assess it here 
—suffice it to say that very few, if any cf 
the anonymous publications are so 
written. 


lications under review, let us examine their 
appearance. 

The usual size was 4% ip. 
the majority consist of from eight to twenty- 
eight pages. All I have seen have paper 
covers except ‘The Infant’s Path Strewed 
with Flowers,’ already referred to, which is 
cased in the gay so-called Dutch paper 
covered boards which enhance so many of the 
books issued by John Newbery and his suc- 
cessors, This volume is in such mint condi- 
tion that it seems almost impossible to realise 
that it is genuine and in the orginal binding. 
The watermark, however, which includes the 
date 1793, and the style of the printing both 
indicate that it is. 

The fact that reward books had paper 
covers may account for their present scarcity. 
Paper provides little protection against the 
misuse of young fingers. 


x 22 in., and | 


well | Whymper (1813-1903) signed his early cuts 
| ‘* Whimper,”” 


Having considered the contents of the pub- | ‘‘ Whymper”’ which he considered to be the 


The covers frequently acted as title-page 
which were sometimes omitted, and often in 
cluded a small woodcut illustration. As will 
be seen later, some firms, such as Joseph 
Masters of London, adopted a uniform style 
of cover. 

Generally, the typography is poor, and only 
in a few isolated cases-was there any attempt 
at an artistic production. Many firms saeri- 
ficed quality for quantity. 

Nearly all contained one or more illustra. 
tions—often a crude woodcut, which might, 
or might not, illustrate the contents, but a 
few are of merit. I have not seen any rewan| 
books issued with coloured illustrations. 

Many of the small wood-engravings appear- 
ing in the publications of John and Charles 
Mozley and J. Burns are the work of Thomas 
Bewick or his successors. The scene on the 
back cover of ‘ Ruth at Service’ (J. Burns, 
1841) is very similar to that in ‘ The British 
Battledore’ and ‘ Day,’ both belonging to 
other classes of juvenile literature published 
by W. Davison of Alnwick at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century and illustrated by 
Thomas Bewick. It is almost certain, too, that 
the designs in ‘ The Bird by the Stream’ (J. 
‘rand C, Mozley) are from blocks by this wood 
engraver. 

The work of three other well-known artists 
appears, Sears, probably L. Sears, who ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1854, 
Whimper and Cleghorn, Josiah Wood 
but after 1840 adopted 
correct spelling. He did a great deal of 
wood-engraving for the 8.P.C.K. and R.T.S. 

As in other early books, the same illustra- 
tion is often found in two publications of the 
same firm, but it is comparatively rare for 
the same block to be used by different printers. 
The most interesting example of the latter 
practice known to me is that ‘ Bible Happi- 
ness,’ published by Edwards of Birmingham 
in 1828 contains a woodcut illustration used 
by Walters and’ Ford of Arch Street Phila 
delphia, U.S.A.,.in 1839, in ‘The Child's 
Request.’ It is unlikely, but not impossible, 
that two identical blocks should be in exist 
ence at that period. Enquiries at both Bir 
mingham and Philadelphia have failed to 
solve the mystery. 

Reward books were usually sold in bundles 
—so much per half-dozen or dozen, or even 
larger quantities, and the prices varied from 
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fi to 3d. for single copies, reductions in 
rice being made for quantities. (2d. each 
or 12s. per 100). The majority were pur- 
chased by the clergy for distribution in Sun- 
day and other schools. 

The work ‘of individual firms must now be 
eonsidered as throwing further light on the 
history of these publications. 

On 31 Oct. 1809 the R.T.S. in a notice 
appearing in the Report of that year, prefixed 
toa list of the Hawker’s Tracts, stated that 
“The following are adapted for reward books 
to the children of Sunday Schools, and may 
be had in quires or half-quires, suitably 
assorted for the purpose.’’ Of this list, very 
few titles were even deemed suitable in 1850. 

In the Report> for 1810 the same committee 
mentions that ‘‘ Booksellers wholly uncon- 
nected with the Society have adopted the ex- 
pedient of making up the tracts of the new 
series into little books, with neat covers and 
coloured prints for the use of children,”’ and 
add that ‘‘they have printed a selection of 
these tracts on superior paper with neat cuts, 
as reward books for children at Sunday 
Schools.” From this time the productions of 
books for children greatly increased, until in 
1849 four million children’s books were pub- 
lished by this Society. They had at least 
three different series of reward books and 
although they are not dated, from their 
appearance it is évidént that the earliest con- 
sisted of a folded card. Two examples I have 
seen are numbered A8 and B65 and are similar, 
with a woodcut and the title on the front, a 
moral story inside and a hymn on the back. 
One was printed by J. Rider, 14 Bartholomew 
Close, and it is probable that this firm was 
responsible for the whole series, 

Another set seems to have been printed by 
J. Nisbet, 21 Berners Street. Each consists 
of 16 pp., including the cover, which acts as 
the title-page, and has a small woodcut illus- 
tration and border. Each page has a small 
block at the top and letterpress beneath. 
Several deal with natural history subjects, 
treated from a religious point of view, and 
there is a slight attempt at artistic produc- 
tion. The highest serial number in this cet, 
80 far seen is 53. 

The main series, numbered from 1 to at 
least 611, must have run through many years 





5 * Jubilee Memorial of the R.T.S. containing a 
vw of its origin, proceedings and results, .p. 
A.D. 1849.’ By William Jones, 1850. 





(about 1830-60), and several printers were 
employed—John Hill, William Tyler, Tyler 
and Reed, Reed and Pardon—the names only 
being given in those with a later serial num- 
ber. Each has a printed paper cover, different 
colours sometimes being used for the same 
work, as one copy of ‘ Scripture History from 
the Old Testament in prose and verse’ (No. 
344) has a blue, and another a beige cover. 
It seems probable that the covers may have 
been produced by a special printer as ‘ Yes 
and no,’ has a note at the end of the text 
indicating that it was printed by Knight of 
Upper Holloway, and the back cover states 
‘‘ Printed by Wm, Tyler, 5 Bolt Court, Lon- 
don.”’ All the covers are printed as title- 
pages (in some these are also present) with 
a small] illustration and the imprint sur- 
rounded by a woodcut border of varying 
design. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge was a keen rival of the Religious Tract 
Society, and all examples seen are printed by 
R. Clay—one being dated 1856. These publi- 
cations are more like small~ books, and 
although all particulars are given on the 
front cover, and often repeated on the back, 
there are in most cases title pages as well, 
and also a full page frontispiece. 

The firms of Darton and Clark (c. 1836-47) 
and Darton and Co. (c, 1844-62), so well- 
known for their important contributions to 
juvenile literature issued several 1d. reward 
books written by Mrs. Sherwood, each illus- 
trated by a woodcut frontispiece and smaller 
cuts in the text. The printed covers are of 
different colours and repeat the title page 
with the addition of the price. In general 
appearance they are neat and pleasing. 

Robson, Levey and Franklyn was the firm 
employed by J. Burns (c. 1840-41) to print 
their small publications, and as already men- 
tioned, many are of particular interest for 
the illustrations, the simple title-page and 
attractive covers, 

The publications of Joseph Masters (pub- 
lishers and printers, c. 1848-53) are distinc- 
tive in style, having covers of different colours 
all decorated in a similar criss-cross pattern 
of stars and dots with the title in a small 
frame in the centre. The majority have a 
frontispiece, but the text is otherwise un- 
attractive to the eye. 

John and Charles Mozley, London pub- 
lishers, printed their own publications at 
their offices in Derby, and although the illus- 
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trations are of a higher standard than was 
general at the time, the typography is poor, 
the pages being overcrowded with small type. 

J. Davis, 56 Paternoster Row, also seems 
to have issued a series of reward books, for 
I have seen one small example of primitive 
form numbered 26. 

John B, Bateman and W. Yapp printed a 
few about 1840-50, and probably many other 
firms produced examples of these publications 
in small quantities, examples of which no 
longer exist. 

Outside London, Birmingham firms appar- 
ently produced the largest number of reward 
books, J. Groom and Thomas Groom being 
the most important. The former had a Lon- 
don office at Bazaar, Soho Square and em- 
ployed J, Allen of Cannon Street, Birming- 
ham, as printer. The earliest closely resemble 
those issued by the S.P.C.K. and the R.T.S. 
and were probably copied from them. About 
1846 a long series of better works was pub- 
lished. At least three in the series, one num- 
bered 242, have similar covers—gold stars on 
a blue, yellow or green background with the 
title in gold on a black affixed label. Perhaps 
all the works in this set were bound in the 
same style. 

Thomas Groom employed R. Davies, 
Temple Row; Bull and Turner, 
Street, Snow-hill; and also John Allen (c. 
1840) as printers, but all, although not num- 
bered, are similar in style with paper covers 
of varying colours printed with a title, im- 
print and block illustration within a decora- 
tive border, the corners for which may have 
been made in large numbers, for the same are 
used by both Bull and Turner and Richard 
Davies. 

Watton and Price of 27 Church Street, J. 
Bolton, Weaman Street (c. 1831); J. C. Bar- 
low, Bennett’s Hill (c. 1828) and Edwards of 
Birmingham, already mentioned, were other 
firms who issued a limited supply of reward 
books, but in every case the typography is 
poor. 

Wright and Albright (or John Wright and 
Co.) of Avon Street, Bristol, were responsible 
for the printing of at least one series as well 


as other examples, at their Steam Press. | 


These must have been some of the earliest 
reward books to be printed by steam in the 
provinces, and they are certainly better in 
style than many of the same date—(1839-40). 

It is probable that printers in many other 
towns were responsible for one or more of 


Brittle | 





| 









the publications, but few have survived, 
Examples by Richardson and Son of Derby 
and Houlston and Stoneman (or Houlston 
and Wright) of London and Wellington 
Salop, the publisher of many children’s 
stories by Mrs, Sherwood, have, however, been 
preserved. 

Reward books were common in America as 
well as in England, and as already mentioned 
Walters and Ford of Philadelphia was one 
firm whose work reached this country and has 
been handed down through the years. Ip 
style they are similar to the English produc. 
tions, no doubt being copies of them. 

Enough has been said to prove that even 
such minor specimens of printing, which 
have apparently been entirely neglected by 
both bibliographers and students of juvenile 
literature, have their value in the history 
of typography, literature and the study of 
social life. I would welcome further inform. 
ation on this subject, as this paper has been 
entirely based on the study of the private 
collection of some hundred reward books 
belonging to Mr. F. C. Moreay, F.S.A, 
F.L.A., Hereford. 

P. E. Morgan. 


THE HORTONS OF LEICESTERSHIRE. 


SOME three months late in point of time, 

I have only recently chanced to see a 
note by ‘‘ Mr. Leicester”? in The Leicester 
Mercury of 27 Mar. 1943. In that note he 
drew attention to three points which had 
been mentioned to him by a correspondent, 
Mr. W. J. Carter of Countesthorpe, a des- 
cendant of the Hortons of Leicestershire, and 
which—as ‘‘ Mr. Leicester ”’ correctly inti- 
mated—were not mentioned in my pamphlet 
entitled as above and published in the present 
year. 

In that pamphlet—reviewed at clxxxiv. 
240—I pointed out that I was not therein 
dealing with any period subsequent to 1500, 
the pedigree for such period having already 
been enrolled at the Heralds’ College in 1938, 
and that I was only dealing with the ante 
cedent centuries, 

Consequently each of the three points in 
question would have been and were outside 
the pamphlet’s purview. As, however, they 
have been brought forward, I should like to 
deal with them in ‘N, and Q.’ for the pur- 
pose of permanent record, If I may place 
them in my own order they were as follows: 
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(1) That Horton is the oldest name in the 
Church Registers of Mowsley and Sadding- 
ton, That may well be, but let us consider 
dates. Parish Registers only came into 
existence under the Royal Injunction of 29 
Sept. 1538. Parchment Registers only came 
into existence under a Constitution made by 
the Archbishops and by the clergy of Canter- 
bury in 1597. The Register of Mowsley, kept 
under the Royal Injunction of 1538 is no 
longer extant, but some transcripts from it 
still exist at Leicester for the years 1589 and 
1590, in the former of which we find one 
Thomas Horton buried at Mowsley and in the 
latter of which we find one Jone Horton the 
daughter of Joseph Horton there baptised. 
The next Register—the Register kept under 
the Constitution of 1597—was clearly still 
extant as late as 1790; for John Throsby, 
in his ‘ Leicestershire Views,’ 1790, p. 202, 
states, under Mowsley, that. ‘‘ The Register 
begins in 1597.” This later Register, so com- 
mencing in 1597, and covering the period 
1597-1659 /60, is likewise no longer extant; 
though, here again, some transcripts there- 
from are still preserved at Leicester during 
the period 1597-1669/40. For the later period 
1640-1659/60 no transcripts now exist. The 
earliest existing Register for Mowsley begins 
in 1660. The late Rector, the Rev. J. H. 
Green, in a letter to me in the year 1900, 
wrote; ‘‘ The earliest Register of Mowsley I 
have seen begins in 1660, and I have never 
been able to find out anything about the 
earlier one’’; and his use of the singular, in 
the word ‘‘ one,’’ would seem to indicate that 
he was unaware that there had been a Regis- 
ter prior to 1597. Turning, however, to 
archidiaconal visitations at Leicester prior to 
1538, it may be of interest that I should men- 
tion that from one of such records, of the 
year 1526, we learn that one Thomas Horton 
was one of the two Churchwardens of Mows- 
ley in this last-mentioned year. 

Saddington is more fortunate, True, that 
the original Register commencing in 1538 is 
no longer extant; but, happily, in 1599 a 
copy of it was made for the Parish. This copy 
signed by the then Rector (the Rev. -Richard 
Holland) and the then Churchwardens (Bar- 
nabie Horton and Robert Imyn) is still ex- 
tant, and the marriage of one Robert Horton 
se mention therein under its opening year 

(2) That I did not mention the late Dr. 
Thomas Horton of Kibworth, Chairman of 

















the Baptist Missionary Society. A first 
cousin of Mr. Carter’s father, he would 
naturally find no place in a pamphlet dealing 
with the period prior to 1500. 


(5) That I failed to mention a certain 
Horton who—described by Mr. Carter as 
‘one of the family ’’—‘' signed Charles I’s 
death-warrant’’ to which he states that 
“there were seven signatures’; a figure 
which would seem to have been an error on 
Mr. Carter’s part for fifty-seven. 


Charles I was executed in 1649, some 150 
years after the period with which my pam- 
phlet dealt. But, even if it had been dealing 
with such later period, it would still have in- 
cluded no reference to this man for the reasons 
hereinafter appearing. 


The man in question was Thomas Horton, 
a life of whom will be found in ‘ The Lives 
of the English Regicides,’ etc., by the Rev. 
Mark Noble, vol, i, 1798, pp. 362-3. He was, 
as there stated, a man ‘“‘ of the meanest ex- 
traction, being originally a servant and fal- 
coner to Sir Arthur Hesilrigge,’’ for whom 
reference may be made to the same volume, 
pp. 346-7; but he rose to the command of a 
Regiment of Horse and greatly distinguished 
himself by defeating the Royalists in South 
Wales in May 1648. He was made.a Com- 
missioner of the High Court of Justice and 
was one of those who set their hands and 
seals to the Warrant for putting their Sove- 
reign to death. Of this man—known to 
posterity as ‘‘ Horton the Regicide ’’—Mr. 
Noble wrote in conclusion: ‘‘ His origin was 
mean, his rise rapid, his career short, and 
his memory infamous.’’ I need only add, on 
the authority of the ‘D.N.B.’, that this 
Thomas Horton died in Ireland in the ~ 
autumn of 1649, leaving an only son Thomas, 
and that his Will, dated at Cardiff on 3 July 
1649, was proved in the P.C.C, on 16 
Jan. 1650/1. 


I am profoundly thankful to be able to 
assure Mr. Carter that this man was most 
certainly not ‘“‘one of the family ’’—else, 
indeed, I should not have thought it right 
in 1929—on presnting a copy of ‘A Royal 
Traitor,’ by May Wynne, to a young Hor- 
tonian cousin—to inscribe therein the follow- 
ing lines from my all too artless pen: 


There once was a Horton betrayed his own King. 
As “ Horton the Regicide ” known; 

But he was a fellow outside of our ring, 
A Horton we all would disown: 
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I've looked him well up, and his pedigree too, 
Thank Heawn we have nothing in blood 

With a Traitor who, if but he’d had his own due, 
Should have sunk, ere his time, in the Flood ! 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


ICHARD HOLT HUTTON AND 
CARLYLE.—At clxxxii. 295 I expressed 
my admirationsof R. H. Hutton, and said 
incidentally that he was ‘“‘ minute in his 
theological fault-finding.’? I must now find 
fault with him, Carlyle in his ‘ Life of John 
Sterling’ writes of Frank Edgeworth, the 
youngest brother of Maria Edgeworth: 

Frank was a short neat man; of sleek, square, 
colourless face (resembling the Portraits of his 
Father), with small blue eyes in which twinkled 
curiously a joyless smile; his voice was croaky and 
shrill, with a tone of shrewdish obstinacy in it 
and perhaps a sarcasm withal. A composed, dog- 
matic, speculative, exact, and not melodious man. 
He was learned in Plato and likewise in Kant; 
well-read in philosophies and literatures;  enter- 
tained not creeds, but the Platonic or Kantean 
ghosts of creeds; coldly sneering away from him, 
in the joyless twinkle of those eyes, in the inexor- 
able jingle of that shrill voice, all manner of Tory- 
isms, superstitions; for the rest, a man of perfect 
veracity, of great diligence, and other worth ;— 
notable to see alongside of Sterling. . . 

This good little 
sively about the Continent; had married a young 
Spanish wife, whom by a romantic accident he 
came upon in London: having really good scholar- 
ship; and conscious of faculty and fidelity, 
he now hoped to find support in preparing young 
men for the University, in taking pupils to board; 
and with this view, was endeavouring to form an 





| ‘ Princess Casamassima.’ 





of insincerity, but for deficiency in quantity of 
nature, and especially such nature as moves society, 
I do not find contempt in what Carlyle says 
of ‘‘ This good little Edgeworth . . . The good 
little Frank’’ I find respect, affection and 
amusement. 
MeMoraBILIst. 


ENRY JAMES ON GEORGE ELIOT.— 
Perhaps George Eliot needs to be recom. 
mended to present-day readers. I should like 
to supplement Alice Meynell’s reply to the 
perversity and foolishness of Ruskin and Dr, 
John Brown (see clxxxiv. 251) with. Henry 
James’s tribute in his preface (1908) to 
(Probably he was 
dictating colloquially, and ‘‘I have a weak- 
ness of sympathy ’’ means ‘‘I fondly sympa. 


thize.’’ His sympathy was strong, not weak.) 
I have... a weakness of sympathy with that 
constant effort of George Eliot’s which plays 


through Adam Bede and Felix Holt and Tito 


| Melema, through Daniel Deronda and _ through 
Lydgate in ‘Middlemarch,’ through Maggie 
Tulliver, through Romola, through Dorothea 


Edgeworth had roved exten- | 


Brooke and Gwendolen Harleth; the effort to show 
their adventures and their history—the author's 
subject-matter all—as determined by their feelings 
and the nature of their mind’. Their emotions, 
their stirred intelligence, their moral consciousness, 
become thus, by sufficiently charmed perusal, our 
own very adventure. The creator of Deronda and 
of Romola is charged, I know, with having on 
occasion—as in dealing with those very celebrities 
themselves—left the figure, the concrete man and 
woman, too abstract by reason of the quantity of 


| soul employed; but such mischances, while imagin- 
| ation and humour still keep them company, often 


establishment somewhere in the environs ;— ignor- | 


ant that it is mainly the Clergy whom simple per- 
sons trust with that trade at present; that h‘s want 
of a patent of orthodoxy, not so say his inexorable 
secret heterodoxy of mind, would far override all 


other qualifications in the estimate of simple per- | 
sons, who are afraid of many things, and are not | 
afraid of hypocrisy which is the worst and one irre- | 


mediably bad thing. 


Poor Edgeworth tried this | 


business for a while, but found no success at all; | 


went across, after a year or two, to native Edge- | 


worthstown, in Longford, to take the management | 


of his brother’s estate; in which function it was 
said he shone, and had qu'te given-up philosophies 
and speculations, and become a taciturn, grim land- 
manager and county magistrate, likely to do much 
good in that department; when we learned next 


that he was dead, that we should see him no more. | 


The good little Frank ! 
Hutton alludes to this as an instance of 


the scorn which Carlyle pours upon “ thin ” men, 
his meagre reverence for “* thin-lipped, constitutional 
Hampden ” . and his contempt for such men 
as the Edgeworth described in John Sterling’s life, 
whom he more than despises, not for the least grain 


have an interest that is wanting to agitations of the 

mere surface or to those that may be only taken 

for granted. F 
E. G. 


BUCKS PARISH MEMORIALS.—A list 

of Bucks parishes in which the memorials 
have been fully transcribed : 

By the late Dr. W. Bradbrooke when residing 
at Bletchley. 


Aylesbury Milton Keynes 


Bletchley Moulsoe 
Bradwell, Old Mursley 
Brickhill, Bow Newton Longville 
Brickhill, Great Shenley 
Brickhill, Little Simpson 
Broughton Soulbury 
*Drayton Parslow Stoke Hammond 
Dunton Thornton 
Fenny Stratford +(ii) Walton 

| Horwood, Little Wavendon 

| Loughton Willen 
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+(i)Woughton - on - 


+(ii)Woolstone, 
the-Green 


Great 
+(ii)Woolstone, 

Little 

* Drayton Parslow is the village where the 

Chandler family had a bell foundry for [ ?] 


years, 

+ Printed in vols. i or ii of ‘ English Monu- 
mental Inscriptions.’ 

By Mr, O. E. Brooks. 
Chalfont St. Giles Gerrards Cross 
Chalfont St. Peter Hedgerley Dean 
Farnham Royal Stoke Poges 
By the late L. H. A, Oswald-Hicks. 

Hughenden Iver 
By the late Rev. T. W. Oswald Hicks, of 


Winchmore Hill, London, 
Boarstall Halton 
Bradenham Hawridge 
Brill Ibstone 
Cholesbury Ludgarshall 
+(i)Denham Turville 
+(i)Fingest 


+ Printed in vol. i of ‘ English Monumen- 
tal Inscriptions.’ 
By L, H, Chambers when residing at 
Amersham 
Stantonbury, Old 
t{Stewkley 


{Amersham 
Ashley Green 


tAston Abbots Stony Stratford: 
Chenies St. Giles 

{Chesham Bois St. Mary Mag- 
{Grove dalene 
tIlmer Baptist 
t{Loudwater {Congregational 
Missenden, Great { Wooburn 
t{Missenden, Little extension burial 
{Prestwood ground 
Slough, Wesleyan cemetery 


+tWexham 
Wycombe, High 


burial ground 
Congregational 
burial ground 
+ Printed in vol. ii of ‘ English Monumen- 
tal Inscriptions.’ 
t Denotes that the inscriptions in the 
churches were copied. 


By the late Mr. George Wm. Wilson, of 


Whitchurch. 
Whitchurch 


L. H. CHamsers. 
E ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE.— 


Lawyers and litigants alike will be glad 
to learn that a highly interesting picture has 
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| forty (thirty).”’ 


recently been presented to the Law Courts 
and will be hung there after the close of the 
war. It is a water-colour painting showing— 
from the South side of the Strand—the com- 
mencement of the construction of the Royal 
Courts of Justice. Displaying the site after 
demolition of the antecedent buildings, it 
depicts the early stages in the building of 
the Courts, In the background is seen Carey 
Street, and on the left is seen the King’s 
College Hospital of that time. The picture is 
not signed. Formerly the property of a col- 
lector, since deceased, it was given by him 
to the present donor some seven or eight years 
ago. On its then existing mount was written: 
‘‘The First Tre-Gantry, the Royal Courts of 
Justice, Strand, W.C. ; Historical Interest,’’ 
and, in another hand, ‘‘ First Scaffold, 70 ”’ 
i.e. 1870. The picture was shown to Lord 
Simon, L.C., and Lord’ Caldecote, L.C.J.,; 
last year, who both warmly approved of the 
proposed presentation. It has now been 
adequately mounted and framed, and, upon 
the suggestion of the Lord Chancellor, the 
mount bears the following inscription: 
‘‘ Preparations for the building of the Royal 
Courts of Justice, 1870: Presented by L. G. 


| H. Horron-Smirg, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barris- 


ter-at-law, 1942.”’ 


OTE FROM ‘THE OXFORD DIC- 
TIONARY OF ENGLISH PROVERBS.’ 


‘* Every man is a fool or a physician at 


1659, Howell ‘ English Proverbs’: ‘‘ Every 
one a fool or a physitian to himself after 
thirty.’’ 

1670. Ray, ‘ Proverbs.’ ‘‘ Every man is 
either a fool or a physician after thirty years 
of age.”’ 

1721. Kelly, ‘ Scottish Proverbs’: ‘‘ Every 
man at thirty is a fool or a physician.”’ 

Sir Arthur Helps is the first author quoted 
who fixes the age at forty. 

D. Q. 


UME AND JOHNSON.—[In view of our 
recent notice (clxxxiv, 295) of Professor 
Mossner’s book we are glad to reprint the 
following from the April number of 4 John- 
sonian News Letter.—Eb. ] 

In his admirable study, The Forgotten Hume 
Ernest Mossner makes: some searching and r-ther 
provocative claims for Hume and his Scotch literary 
circle. We wonder whether some of our readers 


may not wish to comment briefly on some of 
these ideas in our News Letter. 
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For instance, Mossner speculates on “ why it was 
Samuel Johnson and not David Hume who lent his 
name to that era.” Why do we not call the mid- 
eighteenth century—that time of growing skeptic- 
ism and revolt—the “ Age of Hume” instead of 
the “‘ Age of Jobnson ”’? Why has the authoritar- 
ian, dogmatic Johnson been taken as the represen- 
tative figure of his day, rather than the urbane, 
— skeptic, David Hume? Is it merely 

cause we chance to know so much more about 
the Sage of Fleet Street 


than about “le bon 
David ” 


Is Boswell solely responsible? 

Reciess Boswell had decided to write the life of 
Hume, and had concentrated on recreating for 
og pd the kindly Scotch philosopher instead of 
is London rival? Would we now know as much 
about Hume? And would he loom as large in our 
general thinking about the period as does Johnson 
now? In other words, could a life of Hume ever 
have been as colorful and entertaining as is the 
Life of Johnson? 

Certainly these are interesting speculations, and 
we hope that after you have read Mossner’s able 


plea for his hero you will let us know your 
reactions. : 
Another penetrating, yet debatable, analysis 


which Mossner makes may also stir up some con- 
troversy. He writes: ‘‘ Johnson’s hatred of Hume 
was grounded on fear—on the fear that Hume 
might conceivably be right, and if right, that im- 
mortality itself was unsure. Johnson’s religious 
skepticism, therefore, became the strength of his 
religious faith: the more he doubted, the more 
desperately be believed.’ Was Johnson, then, a true 
skeptic himself? Could his active faith have been 
the result of fear? Is it possible that his fervent 
prayers and meditations were the outpourings of a 
troubled spirit afraid to know the truth, rather than 
the devout reflections of a truly religious believer? 

Here is a challenge to consider. What is your 
answer? 


NOTES FOR THE ‘0O.D.Q. '—" Priests of 
ll religions are the same.’ Dryden, 
‘ Abs, and Ach.’ 99. ‘‘ Priests, of one religion 
all.”’ Pope ‘ Epil. Sat.’ 16. Hume said that 
this is not althogether a false maxim. 
R. Fi. 


A PERFIDE ALBION.’’—This seems to 
derive from Bossuet’s ‘Sermon sur la 
Circoncision’ (Ed, Firmin Didot, ii, 240): 
L’Angleterre, ah ! la perfide Angleterre, que le 


rempart de ses mers rendait inaccessible aux 
Romains, la foi du sauveur y est abordée. 


In his ode on the death of the duc de Monte- 
bello (22 May 1809) Henri Simon has a line: 
Frémis, tremble, Albion perfide 
and in a poem of the marquis du Ximénés 

(1726-1817) is this line: 
Attaquons dans ses eaux la perfide Albion. 


I learn this from Othon Guerlac, ‘ Les cita- 
tions francgaises,’ 1931. 
D. Q. 

















JULY 31, 1943, § JuLy 
’ : | 
Readers’ Queries. |, 
and | 

EVILLE OF RABY FAMILY (S% 1 
clxxxii. 147, 246).—As I reside in the 2. 
heart of the country I have not access tp Ra 
genealogical works that might help me to — Raby 
complete the following early portion of the § Aud 
pedigree of the Neville family in which I am L 
interested, and which also appears to be an § Hem 
ancestral line in the Washington-Churchil] 2. 
genealogy; and I should be grateful to any § %¥ 
of your readers for the names of wives that 3. 
are missing, and for the correction of any toR 
errors that may appear therein. Jc 
An early ancestor of this family was § sad 
Uchtred, Earl of Northumberland, killed § Hen 
1016 by Thurebrand bold. He married as § 408s 
his second wife Sigen, dau. of Styr, the son pedi 
of Ulf and had issue: mar 
1. Eadwulf, Earl of Northumberland, ac § Wil 
1016 by Thurebrand the Bold. He married B and 
as his second wife Sigen, dau. of Styr, the son — 1. 
Oswulf II. 2. 
2. Cospatric. The name of his wife is not 1. 
known. He was succeded by his son: Sor 
(1) Uchtred, described as lord of Raby. B 2 
The name of his wife is unknown. He had § lw 
two sons: 1s6U 
(a) Dolfin, lord of Raby, of whom pr- § 3 
sently. D' 
(b) Eadwulf Rus, the murderer of Bishop I 
Walcher of Durham, 14 May 1080. Bishop § ma 
Walcher purchased from the King the title § Hu 
of Earl of Northumberland. This was the § da 
first instance of the ecclesiastical and tem- § W: 
poral power of the see being vested in one § J0 
person. Ch 
Dolfin, lord of Raby, married, but his § 2! 
wife’s name is unknown. He was succeeded § for 
by his son, Maldredi, lord of Raby, who was § Wi 
succeeded by his son: Ki 
Robert Fitz-Maldred, lord of Raby. He § ™' 
is said to have married Isabel, dau. and § " 
heiress of Geoffrey de Neville of Brancepeth, bu 
and had: | 
Geoffrey de Neville, lord of Raby, who b 
married a lady described only as Margaret. | 
What was her surname and who were her P° 
parents? Their son: be 
Robert de Neville, lord of Raby, married § ® 
Ida, daughter of Roger de Berham, lord of J 
Mitford, “and had issue: * Hy 
Robert de Neville, lord of Raby. He mar §” 
ried Mary, dau. of Ralph Fitz-Randolph, i 
and had a son: 
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Ralph de Neville, 1st Lord Neville of 
Raby. He married Euphemia de Clavering, 
and had issue : 
1. Robert de Neville. 
2. Ralph, of whem presently. By 
Ralph de Neville, 2nd Lord Neville of 
Raby. He married Alice, dau. of Hugh de 
Audeley, and had issue : 
1. Margaret de Neville, married 1358 
Henry, 1st Earl of Northumberland. 
9 John de Neville, Lord Neville of Raby, 
of whom presently, 
3, Euphemia de Neville. She was married 
to Reginald de Lucy 
John de Neville, Lord Neville of Raby, is 
said to have married firstly Maud, sister of 
Henry, 1st Earl of Northumberland, but she 
does not appear in the Northumberland 
pedigree in Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ His lordship 
married secondly Elizabeth, daughter of 
William, Lord Latimer. He had two sons 
and three daughters : 

1. Ralph Neville, of whom presently. | 

2, Thomas Neville, married Joan Furnival. 

i, Maud Neville, married William, Lord 
Scrope, ce 
2. Eleanor Neville, married Sir Ralph 
Lumley Knight, 1st Lord Lumley, and had 


issue, 

3, Alice Neville, married William, Lord 
D’Eyncourt. 

Ralph Neville, 1st Earl of Westmorland, 
married firstly, Margaret Stafford, dau. of 
Hugh, Lord Stafford by his wife Phillipa, 
daughter of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, and great great grand-daughter of 
Joan of Acre and her husband Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford (born 
2 Sept. 1243); and secondly, Joan de Beau- 
fort, 4th dau. of John of Gaunt by his third 
wife, Katherine, dau. of Sir Payne Roelt, 
Knt. By his second wife his lordship had, 
with other issue, Richard Neville who mar- 
ried Alice, daughter of the 4th Earl of Salis- 
bury and had issue: 

2 Richard, Earl of Warwick and Salis- 
ury, 

2 Sir John, married Isabel Montagu, dau. 
of Edmund! Ingoldsthorpe (referred to in the 
article on the Washington-Churchill gen- 
talogy). 

Uchtred, Earl of Northumberland, mar- 
ried thirdly, Elgivaf dau. of Ethelred IT, 
and had Ealdgyth/who married Maldred 
son of Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld. Maldred 








had, with other issue, Cospatric, first Earl 





of Dunbar, The latter’s great-great-grand- 
daughter, Alice Dunbar, married Philip de 
Seton, hence my interest in the Neville of 
Raby family descended from a common 
ancestor. 


JamMEs SEToN-ANDERSON. 


ICHARD DE CLARE, ‘“ STRONG- 
BOW,” EARL OF PEMBROKE.— 
This nobleman married Eva, daughter of 
McMurrough, King of Leinster. Can it be 
stated authoritatively whether Eva was the 
mother of the Lady Isabel de Clare who was 
married to William Marshall, Earl of Pem. 

broke? 

James Seton-ANDERSON. 


“ T)EAR GOD.”’—I have heard objection 

made to Wordsworth’s line: ‘‘ Dear 
God! the very houses seem asleep,’’ as in- 
cluding a patent Germanism, the phrase 
“Dear God!” not being in English use. 
However I find it in Chaucer’s (?) ‘ Romaunt 
of the Rose’ 2581, ‘‘ And say, ‘ Dere God, 
what thing is this?’’’ Other examples in 
English would be welcome. 


R. H. 


“ §cRATCH ME AND I’LL SCRATCH 
YOU.”"—What is the history of this 
saying in English? There is a Greek proverb 
tov fvovia 8 dvriévew. 
R. H. 


UGH ACTON OF LONDON.—Can any 
reader kindly inform me what branch of 
the family of Actons Hugh Acton of London 
was descended from? He lived about 1500 
and with Stephen Jennings, Lord Mayor 
1508, was a great benefactor towards re- 
building Saint Andrew Undershaft. He was 
buried in 1527 in the chapel of Saint Francis 
in Greyfriars Church. Stephen Jennings 
was also buried there in 1523. 
Enquirer. 


LOWERS, ETC., NAMED AFTER 
ANIMALS (See clxxxiv. 290, 382).— 
Cock-Sorrel ; It would be interesting to know 
on what authority the statement is made that 
the Woodcock eats sorrel and, especially, that 
it eats the leaves? 
Hucu GuiapsTone. 


HE O’BYRNES OF WICKLOW.—Their 
crest was a black raven with a laurel 
wreath in its beak,-and their motto was ‘‘ We 





| never sleep.”’ 


Can any reader help me to 
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trace the history of this organization ? 
Atrrep BE. A. Hupson. 


HE BYRNES (O’BYRNE, BYRNE) 
FAMILY.—These descend from a De 
Lord, a Huguenot exiled from France to 
Northern Ireland. He was born about 1740. 
His granddaughter, Anne, married James 
O’Bryne (who dropped the 0’). They were 
both born about 1795. Can any reader help 
me to trace their descendants, through their 
son, Charles Byrnes (with an s) who married 
a Margaret O’Brien, and with her came to 
the U.S.A. in 1848? 
Aurrep E. A. Hupson. 
New Orleans, 


OHNSON’S LETTERS: AUTHORS OF 
(POSSIBLE) QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
—(1) To Boswell 24 Jan. 1778: ‘‘I hope to 
mend, ut et mihi vivam et amicis.”’ 
not a quotation, yet it seems familiar. 

(2) To Mrs. Thrale 16 Oct. 1779: Thou by 
some other shalt be laid as low.”’ 

(3) To Mrs, Thrale 21 Oct. 1779: ‘“‘ What 
makes Cumberland hate Burney? Delap is 
indeed a rival, and can upon occasion pro- 
voke a bugle, but what has Burney done? 
Dos he not like her book?”’ (The text though 
mutilated by Mrs. Piozzi has been restored 
with certainty). C. 
sense that they both wrote plays. Burney is 
Fanny, her book ‘ Evelina.’ But what does 
provoke a bugle mean, and is it a quotation? 
Hill thought it might be a Streatham joke. 

(4) To the same, same date: ‘‘ Twill reflect 
upon me, as I knew not my trade. (Not 
Shakespeare, who does not use reflect in that 
sense). 

(5) To the same, 27 July, 1780: ‘“‘I have 
been idle, and of Idleness can come no good- 
ness,” 


RW: +C. 


UDDESFIELD ARMS. — Sir William 
Huddesfield and his wife Margaret are 
commemorated by a brass, which is placed 
above his tomb in Shillingford Church near 
Exeter. He was Attorney-General to Edward 


IV, and his arms are given by Prince in his | 


‘Worthies of Devon’ as ‘‘ argent, a fess 
between 3 boars passant, sable.’’ The brass 
shows him wearing a tabard heraldically 
embroidered with the arms as given by 
Prince, but with a crescent for difference : 
so presumably he died during the lifetimes 


Possibly | 


and D. were rivals in the | 














of his father and elder brother. The boars, 
however, are shown on sleeve and front of 
tabard as walking towards the sinister side, 
Is this a mistake made by the engraver? The 
work is well done and @uggests a skilled 
craftsman, Are such mistakes on_ brasses 
common? Have they been described in any 
publication ? ; 

The Huddesfield arms occur im seven other 
places in the church and in each case the 
boars are walking towards the dexter side, 
In two cases however, a single boar walking 
towards the sinister side is depicted in glass 
between the cusps of two windows, 

_An animal turned towards the sinister 
side is blazoned as ‘‘ Contourné ”’ (according 
to Coussans and Parker) or Contourné 
(according to Boutell), but neither authority 
quotes any examples. Are such dispositions 
of charges common? Should adjectives 
applied to charges be in the female or mas- 
culine gender? 

F. W. Morton Pater. 


PHRAIM UDALL. — Where was this 
sequestrated incumbent of St. Augustine’s, 
Watling Street, interred at his death, which 
is recorded to have taken place in London 
20 May 1647? There is a long entry in the 
register of St. Augustine’s in regard to his 
burial, which is said to have taken place four 
days later, but the space for the actual loca- 
tion of the interment is left blank, and the 
register-keeper was evidently in ignorance of 
it. 
W. McM. 
HE GLACIAL PERIOD IN THE 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE.—Can 


| any of your readers who may be interested in 


Geology inform me what is the ascertained 
approximate duration of this phenom- 
enon, which is presumed to be co-extensive in 
time with that of the Pleistocene period of 
geologists, the problem concerning which I 
have never to my knowledge seen mentioned 
in any works on geology dealing with the 
period in question, which I have consulted, 
hitherto published? Would 500,000 years be 
sufficiently long to allow for the duration of 
the great Ice Age? The commencement of 
the glacial period is considered to have 
occurred at the termination of the Pliocene 
epoch which immediately preceded that of the 
Pleistocene, where, moreover, it acquired its 
maximum extent and intensity, all subse- 
quent periods with glacial conditions being 
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less severe than that of the first. These 
numbered from four to six according to the 
views of different geologists, each of which 
were interrupted by so-called inter-glacial 
intervals, probably of from 25,000 to 50,000 
years each, when the climate become. much 
milder, permitting the reappearance of a 
comparatively rich fauna and flora, where 
previously there had been nothing but ice 
and snow. ‘The nature of the fauna prevail- 
ing during these milder intervals can be well 
ascertained by the bones and other fragments 
of the animals which have been discovered in 
such places as Kent’s Cavern at Torquay, 
while the nature of the flora which clothed 
the land during the milder intervals can be 
understood by the microscopical examination 
of the pollen of trees, shrubs and herbs con- 
tained in fluvial deposists known to belong 
to the period under consideration. 

From the termination of the glacial period 
to the present day, that is since the dis- 
appearance of the ice sheet which covered the 
whole of Northern Europe, as well as much 
of Central Europe too, it is computed to be 
approximately ten thousand years judging 
by the number and thickness of the 
annual deposits of clay, sand and 
gravel in post-glacial lakes in the Baltic 
region, which data may be applied to other 


areas in Northern Europe including the 
British Isles. It is highly probable 
that we shall have, in the Northern 


Hemisphere, a return of glacial conditions 
after an interval of a few thousand years 
and that we are at the present time ex- 
periencing another inter-glacial period, like 
the preceding. There is, however, no evi- 
dence at present that the climate is deteriora- 
ting yet; on the contrary, it seems to be the 
other way about, judging from the continual 
receding of the glaciers in the Alps and 
Himalayas (with a few insignificant excep- 
tions), as investigated by me in the past. 
During the maximum phase of the glacial 





period in the Northern Hemisphere the | 


accompanying ice sheet covered the whole of 
the British Isles as far south as Gloucester- 
shire on the west and Essex on the east side 


of England, the whole of the low land to the | 


south thereof being entirely free from ice in 
the summer, although now probably covered 
the land, even then, throughout the greater 
part of the year.. Dartmoor, on account of its 
elevation and extent, constituted a detached 
glaciated area presumably, Of the glacial 





flora formerly existing in the British Isles, 
about 120 species still survive on the highest 
mountains in Scotland, the north of England, 
Wales and Ireland, and are known, to 
botanists as Arctic-Alpines. I shall be 
glad to know their equivalents in all branches 
of the fauna, from specialists, asepersonally 
I know the names of very few, although there 
are probably many species which can be in- 
cluded in the category, more especially among 
the Invertebrata, and the Insecta in par- 
ticular. 
Witiram Harcovurt-Batu. 


(OLERIDG {’S EYES.—Where is it that 

Carlyle describes someone’s eyes—and 
whose?—as ‘‘strange, brown, timid, yet 
earnest-looking eyes ’’’? Alice Meynell quotes 
him as saying this of Coleridge’s eyes, and 
since she speaks of Carlyle as having ‘‘ caught 
a trick of Coleridge’s pronunciation in- 
stantly,’’ I had supposed that she was quoting 
from the chapter on Coleridge in the ‘ Life 
of John Sterling,’ but what Carlyle says 
there is: 

The deep eyes, of a light hazel, were as full of 
sorrow as of inspiration; confused pain looking 
mildly from them, as in a kind of mild astonish- 
ment. 

(There is an undoubted inaccuracy in that 
essay of Mrs, Meynell’s: ‘‘ ‘ I never saw such 
another eye in a human head,’ says Lockhart 
in describing Burns’’; but it is Scott who 
says it, in a letter to Lockhart, in 1827: 
Lockhart, ‘ Life of Scott,’ I, v.) 

FRraNcEs PRICE. 


PROCESSIONING BARREL.—TI should 

be very glad to know if the following 
extract from the Swerford Register book 
refers to some custom known in other parishes 
in the seventeenth century: 

Mem. yt upon Holy Thursday 1698 the neighb's 
demanded a Processing Barril etc wceh was abso- 
lutely deny’d by me 

Jno Bridewake 

Therefore on Holy Thursday 1699 no such 
demand being made by any one of the Parishioners 
I have caus’d it to be attested by my servt Mary 
Cookson 

In ye presence of me 
Will Hartley Vicar de Sanford 

Locally I have heard Ascension Day called 
Holy Thursday. 

Plot’s ‘Natural History of Oxford,’ p. 
203, notes an old custom at Stanlake which 
sounds like it: ‘‘ Where the parson in the 
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Procession about Holy Thursday reads a 
gospel at a Barrel’s Head in the cellar of the 
Chequer Inn , . . etc.’”” The Lord of the 
Manor of Swerford had in 1697 given some of 
the Manor Waste to his brother, the rector, 
for the Rectory garden, but it was a small 
piece that ,was thus enclosed. I mention this 
in case it was some dispute about beating the 


bounds. 
REV. EDWIN NOYES.—I should be glad 

of information—apart from such as 
appears in the issues of ‘ Crockford’ etc., of 
his time—as to the career of this sometime 
incumbent of Christ Church, Turnham 
Green, He was born at Wolverhampton in 
1863, educated there and at Trinity College, 


mM. T. 


Ireland and London, the Turnham Green 
vicarage, and (finally) a City rectory. He 
Alied at his residence, 16 Grange Road, Gun- 
nersbury, 4 Oct. 1920, but was not interred 
in Chiswick cemetery. I should like to know 
the precise date of his birth, with particulars 


of parentage, date of marriage, and to whom | jing. 


and where, with number of children; date 
and place of interment, with reference to 
any subsequent obituary notice which may 
have appeared. 

W. McM. 


EV. JAMES PENN.—This eighteenth 
century divine (and eccentric) took part 

in the investigation into the ‘‘ Cock Lane 
Ghost.’’ Sometime under grammar master 
at Christ’s Hospital, he died vicar of 
Clavering-cum-Langley, Essex, 15 Aug. 1800, 





but the ‘D.N.B.’ informs us that he was | 
buried in London, without naming church or | 


parish. 
W. McM. 


RITISH AGRICULTURAL AUTHORS. 
—In ‘Museum Rusticum,’ 1765, vol. 


iv, p. 38, a well-informed writer on the His- | 


tory of British Agriculture gives a list of 
authors whose works have been lost. 
they are: 


Butler, Malbec, Somer, Brockhull, King, 


Where did the interment take place? | 


Here | 


Dennis, Hatche, Yeerzwort, Bingham, Whet- | 


terhall, Deering, Franklyn, Andrews, Pratt, 
Partridge, Daforth. 

Can anyone help me to find when any of 
them lived and what they wrote? 


W. Frank PERKINS. 


| 


; > ese, | by John of Gaunt. 
Dublin, and held a succession of curacies in | 4} 





BULL-RUNNING AT BIRMINGHAM— 

In the Victoria History of Warwick. 
shire, ii, 418, it is asserted that the ancient 
sport of bull-running was formerly *n annual 
custom at the town of Birmingham, and 
vivid description is given of this sport, which 
it is alleged was practised there so late as 
the year 1825. Nowhere have I been able to 
find any support for the statement that bull. 
running (as distinct from bull-baiting) was 
ever practised in Birmingham, nor, indeed, 


| at any places other than Stamford (Lines.), 


Tutbury (Staffs), and, possibly, at Tetbury 
(Glos. ). 

Tradition has it that the Stamford bull 
running was introduced by Earl Warren, in 
the reign of King John, and that at -Tutbury 
The sole evidence of 
there having been bull-running at Tetbury 
(olim Tedbury) rests on these lines which 
occur in ‘The Vow-Breakers, or the Faire 


| Maide of Clifton,’ by William Sampson 


(London, 1936) : 


He'll keepe more stir with the Hobby Horse, 
than he did with the pipers at Tedbury Bull-run- 


(Act v). 
The detailed description of the bull- 
running at Birmingham tallies almost 


exactly with that of Richard Butcher in his 
‘Survey of Stamford,’ 1646, and of later 
local historians, and the conclusion is almost 
irresistible that the author of the article 
in the Victoria History has mistakenly 
applied this to a mythical bull-running at 
Birmingham. 

Any information as to this would be wel- 
come. 


H. 8S. Hopson. 
EARLS.—Am I right in thinking that 
pearls can be found elsewhere than 
in oysters? I have the idea that some 
where in the world, possibly Tuam 
in China, they are found in coco 
| nuts. Is this true, and are there any 
| other sources from which they can be 


obtained? If so, are they the same type of 
perfect pearl, or are they just ersatz and only 
vaguely resemble them, even more _ inferior 
than cultured and blister pearls? 

Baroque. 


XPULSION OF JEWS FROM ENG- 
LAND IN 1610.—In various eighteenth- 
century almanacs, the chronological history 
of England speaks of an expulsion of the 
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a 
Jews from the country in 1610, followed by 
their total absence until 1624. It is now 
known, from research in the records, that 
this is substantially correct as referring to 
the Marranos or crypto-Jews, Presumably 
the statement goes back to a contemporary 
authority—either a chronicler or a calendar 
(or both). Can any reader assist me to trace 
it? 
Ceetn Ror. 
WERE-WOLV 2S IN INDIA.—Have there 
been any recent well authenticated in- 
stances of this remarkable phenomenon ? 
Witr1am Harcourt-Batu. 


[}o% IN INDIA.—Are the fossil remains of 
this carnivore to be found in the Pliocene 
beds of the Sievaliks or Sub-Himalaya, or 
of any species closely allied thereto? 
Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


IMES OF RISING AND RETIRING.— 
I should be interested to know approxi- 
mate times of rising and retiring, also meal 
times, of the common people of England 
(town folk and country folk) from the time 
of Alfred to that of . Victoria. 
H. V. Bortey. 


UNTER FAMILY.—What are the arms 
or the crest of the Hunter family in 
Scotland? Did any member of the family 
migrate from Scotland to Ulster before 1800? 
Any information or any suggestions of 
sources thereof will be appreciated. 
E. F. M. 


IEUT, COGHILL.—He fought in the 
Zulu War of 1879, and won the V.C. 
Was he of the 24th Regt. or R.E.? 
H. A. 


QCENTS OF FLOWERS.—In Mr. F. Brett 
Young’s novel ‘This Little World,’ 
chap, xiv, we are told: 


The doctor had explained that the colours and 
scents of flowers were sexual characteristics de- 
signed by Nature to entice fertilizing insects to 
visit them. But if that were all how would the 
doctor explain the fact that during his own man- 
hood (A.D. 1910-20) all the musk in the world had 
suddenly lost its perfume? Did this imply a sud- 

and vindictive decision on the part of Nature 
fo rob the poor musk of its sexual attractions, 
Which it had doubtless abused? 


Is it true that all the musk in the world 
has lost its perfume as stated, and if so what 





is the explanation? Is it true that the 
object of perfume in the vegetable kingdom 
is to entice fertilising insects? 

H. A. 


I-DE-HI.’’—A reviewer in The Listener 
(27 May) writes: 

Most of us are disgustingly slack about what we 
read and the way we read it: but the hi-de-hi 
qualities of Dr. I. A. Richards’s latest book should 
correct this, and make our minds spring to atten- 
tion with the appropriate ho-de- 

These are new Ones on me. 
kindly explain? 


Will someone 


Back NuMBER. 
OURCE WANTED.— 


“On the spur of the moment * * (perhaps re- 
lated to “On the heel of time.”’) 
[First example in ‘ O.E.D.’ is 1806.—Ep.] 


“You never know what you can do till you try.” 
This occurs in Marryat: * Frank Mildmay ' (1829), 
ch. vii. Is it an old proverb? 8 

» 


UTHORS WANTED.— 


“The tailor rose and shook his duds, 
He gar’d the bills flee off in clouds, 
And they that staid, got fearfu’ thuds, 
The tailor proves a man, O!” CD 


Louisiana State University. 
“Time with even speed moves on its way; 
This moment we live, the next we are but clay. 


As a ship moved on, through wind and wave, 
Each moment we're wafted nearer the grave. 
Willing or unwilling, death is the goal 

And we may not tarry upon the shoal.” 


5. C. GW. 


( From ‘ American N, & Q.’ April 1943.) 
(ORITIQUE OF WILLIAM MUDFORD.— 

' I am interested in all available critical 
comment on the work of the English journa- 
list William Mudford (1782-1848), particu- 
larly any American estimate appearing before 
1850. 

Mudford’s story, ‘The Iron Shroud,’ 
obviously carefully thumbed by Poe for the 
writing of ‘ The Pit and the Pendulum,’ was 
published in the August 1830 issue of Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Poe’s indebted- 
ness to Mudford was suggested by David Lee 
Clark in Modern Language Notes (June, 
1929, pp. 359-60). Arthur Hobson Quinn, by 
the way, in his recent critical biography of 
Poe inaccurately alludes to ‘The Iron 
Shroud’ as a possible source of Ppe’s “‘ idea 
of a dungeon whose walls become heated. . .”’ 

It seems to me that less than justice has 
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been done Mudford in this connection. His 
story is actually a first-rate piece of writing, 
comparable with the half-dozen best stories of 
Poe, and surely should not be regarded as a 
mere potboiler which the genius of Poe trans- 
formed. I suspect, indeed, that many have 
read Mudford’s story with the impression that 
it was written by Poe, and that Poe has 
actually gained reputation on the strength of 
the very work that he cribbed. An example 
of this is a remark in H. G.’ Wells’s ‘ The 
Undying Fire’ (1919). The author, speaking 
in the person of his leading character, says 
that death in a submarine ‘“‘ may have all 
the crushing deliberation of some story by 
Edgar Allan Poe.’’ This allusion fits Mud- 
ford’s ‘Iron Shroud’ perfectly; but so far 
as I know it is not very apt as a reference 
to any Poe story. Is it possible that ‘ The 
Iron Shroud’ has ever been published as 
Poe’s or seriously attributed to him? 

Students of Poe’s sources, incidentally, 
have not examined Blackwood’s for the years 
1828 to 1830 as carefully as did Poe himself. 
Mudford’s ‘The Robber’s Tower’ in the 
December 1828 issue was thoroughly sapped 
by Poe for ‘ The Fall of the House of Usher’ ; 
and another of Mudford’s tales, ‘ The Five 
Nights of St. Albans,’ reviewed with copious 
excerpts in Blackwood’s for October 1829, gave 
Poé the dramatic accusation ‘‘ Thou art the 
man!’’ in a crime and conscience scene very 
similar to his own. 

Joun H. Cottrns. 


(From ‘ Journal Society Army Historical 
Research,’ Summer, 1943.) 
EARSKIN CAP, SCOTS GUARDS.— 
The Scots Guards wear no plume with 
their bearskin caps. Has this always been 
the case ? 


H. F. J. Burn. 


Replies. 








JRAGE-CAP, RIFLE REGIMENTS.— | 
The N.C.O.s and bandsmen of the Rifle | 


Regiments (c. 1896) wore the round! forage- 
cap or pill-box. Did those caps have bands 
and buttons of the facing colour ? 


H. NvuGENT. 


EVEE DRESS, 10TH HUSSARS.— 


When in levée dress officers of this regi- | 
ment wear pantaloons of scarlet diagonal | 


cloth. Have they always done so? 
H. F. J. Burn. 


| book (unknown to Bragge). This is ‘T- 


BOOKS ON SMOKING. 
(clxxxv. 19.) 


HE best guide to this very wide subject is 
Wm. Bragge’s ‘ Bibliotheca Nicotiana: 
Catalogue of books about tobacco. , . [&] 
objects connected with the use of tobaco 
in all its forms . . . Birmingham: 
Privately printed 1880,’ small folio, 
From this it will be seen’ that the 
first six books on the topic, issued between 
1547 and 1580, were all in Spanish. A Dutch 
work came out in 1582, followed by two jn 
Italian in 1582 and 1596. The first English 
work named by Bragge appeared in 1602 
But an earlier book is known to me, existing 
in U.S.A., of which only one copy is 
vecorded. ‘C—(A.) Tabaco.. .’ Ln.: Adam 
Islip . . . 1595. With woodcut portrait of 
Ralegh smoking a pipe. Dedicated to 
‘* Maister Humphrey King, souereigne of 
tabacco.’”’ The author may be Anthony 
Copley. 

The next oldest English engraving of a 
smoker portrays a young Gallant in Tudor 
costume, pipe smoking, on title page of 
Middleton & Dekker’s comedy, ‘ The’ Roaring 
Girl or Moll Cut-purse . . . 1611.’ Fep. 4to. 

Possibly the earliest poem on tobacco is 
the ‘epigram’ (36 lines in all) by Sir John 
Davies, 1569-1626 : 


TOBACCO. 
Homer of Moly and Nepenthe singes: 
Moly, the Gods’ most soveraigne hearbe divine. 
Nepenthe, Hellen’s drink, which gladnes brings, 
Hart’s greife repells, and doth ye witts refine, 
But this our age another world hath found, | 
From whence an hearbe of heavenly power is 
brought : 
Moly is not soe soveraigne for a wound 
Nor hath Nepenthe so great wonders wrought. 


It is Tobacco; whose sweet subtile fume 
The hellish torment of ye teeth doth ease 

By drawing downe and drieing up ye rume, 
The mother and the nurse of each disease. .. 


In 1615 came out another early English 


(C.) An advice on how to plant Tobacco in 
England. .. Ln. . . 1615.’ Fep. 4to. 

In 1618 appeared another poem in Barten 
Holyday’s comedy, ‘ Marriages of the Arts 
...’ Ln: Wm. Stansby for John Parker. .- 
1618. Fep. 4to. 
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Tobacco’s a musician 

And in a pipe delighteth. 

It descends in a close 
Through the organ of the nose, 
With a rellish that inviteth, 
This makes me sing 

So ho, ho; so ho, ho, boyes 
Ho, boyes, sound I loudly; 
Earth ne'er did breed 

Such a joviall weed 

Whereof to boast so proudly 

The earliest tobacco book in my collection 
is this French work. (It appeared in Eng- 
lish in 1626, but no copy apparently ‘sur- 
vives) : 

‘Neander (Jean) Traicté dv Tabac 
Traduit par Iacques Veyras * Lyons, 
1630. 8vo.. With seven copperplate engrav- 
ings of nude natives, gathering, steeping, 
drying and smoking the leaves (including 
drawings of early pipes), 

Wa. Jaccarp and Eb. 


The bibliography of the origin of smoking 
and its history is a very large one. Many 
of the principal works are in German, for 
the moment I confine myself to a citation of 
one or two useful works in English: ‘ A His- 
tory of Smoking,’ by Count Corti, 1931, with 
a most useful bibliography and chronology, 
and many illustrations; Apperson, ‘ The 
Social History of Smoking,’ 1914; Fairholt, 


‘Tobacco,’ 1859; Rogers, ‘ History of the | 


Plant,’ New York, 1836. Much useful in- 
formation will be found in ‘ Cope’s Tobacco 
Plant’ (London, 1877-84). There is also a 
bibliography by William Bragge, privately 
printed in 1874 under the title ‘ Bibliotheca 
Nicotiana,’ which lists 163 items. I think 
Corti’s book would be found of more imme- 
diate interest, 
Samvuet J. Looker. 

Billericay. 


In the National Review, January 1858 is 
an article on Hashish, based on (among other 
less historical books) ‘ Du Haschish, son his- 
toire, ses 1.7 physiologiques et théreapeuti- 
ques,’ by J. M. E, Berthault, 1854. The arti- 


cle deals xk ‘other narcotics, but not with | 


any of them as being smoked in a pipe. The 
Writer says that ‘‘in one form or other, 
hashish seems to have been known to Eastern 
nations from very early times,’’ and quotes 
from Herodotus a description of the funeral 
rites of the Scythians. Perhaps rather than 
inquire curiously into the earliest recorded 
instance of the universal and agelong indul- 








gence in narcotics, we might call it the 
original sin ! 
«A. E. D. 


ICHENO, BITCHENO OR BITCHENOE 
FAMILY (clxxxv. 20).—James Bicheno, 
born 1750, a dissenting minister, who was 
many yearg resident at Newbury in Berkshire, 
wrote several books, His last and principal 
work was entitled ‘An Enquiry into the 
Nature of Benevolence.’ It appeared in 1817, 
and he died in 1831. 


JamMEsS SETON-ANDERSON. 


LOR? MAYORS OF LONDON (clxxxv. 
20).—The earlier and more difficult 
period was covered, to a helpful extent, by 
William Jaggard’s work ‘ View of all the 
. . Lord Mayors of . . . London, beginning 
at the first yeare [1559] of her maiesties’ 
happie raigne and continued vnto this 
present yeare, 1601.’ Folio, 45 leaves, each 
bearing a woodcut portrait, within an orna- 
mental frame of a Lord Mayor. Of the 
forty-five portraits given only eleven are 
different, the others doing duty several times 
over for varying persons. Doubtless the 
author found it impossible to get likenesses of 
many subjects. This work formed the basis 
of a manuscript on the same topic, sold at 
Sotheby’s Rooms 10 Dec. 1923. 

So rare is this Jaggard book that only one 
copy is known, now located six thousand 
miles away, in the Huntington Library, at 
San Gabriel, California, U.S.A. 

I have a portrait, in contemporary stained 
glass, of Sir Thomas Whyte (1494-1566) 
wearing robes and chain of office as Lord 
Mayor in 1553. This portrait, done in oils, 
hung in Reading Council Chamber in 1816, 
and still does, for aught deponent knoweth. 
It will be found, engraved on copperplate, at 
p. 396, in John Man’s ‘ History of Reading 

. . 1816’ 4to. Sir T. Whyte’ founded St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and likewise gave 
Gloucester Hall to that University. He was 
a native of Reading and benefactor of that 
town, and of twenty-three others. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the octavo'monthlies included copperplate 
portraits of Lord Mayors. The following are 
in my collection : Staines (Sir Wm.), .Lord 
Mayor of London 1801 (European Magazine 
1807); Scholey (Rt. Hon, George), Lord 
Mayor of London 1813 (European Magazine 
1813); Bridges, M.P. (Rt. Hon, George), 
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Lord Mayor of London 1819, (European 
Magazine 1820); Heygate, M.P. (Rt. Hon. 
Wm.), Lord Mayor of London 1822, (New 
European Magazine 1823). 

At the Print Room, British Museum, and 
at the Guildhall Library it should be pos- 
sible to see many other portraits. 


Wma. JaGGarp. 
PHILIP STUART (clxxxiv. 343).—It may 


interest some readers to know that I have 
found the answer to my query. The secondary 
authority for which I was seeking proves to 
be the second edition of vol. ii of Agnes 
Strickland’s ‘ Queens of Scotland,’ published 
in 1854. This second edition, copies of which 
appear to be rare, contains new material for 
the life of Margaret Douglas derived from 
a MS. list, then lately discovered, probably 
compiled by Thomas Bischop, secretary in the 
Lennox household, about March 1562, of gifts 
made to Lady Margaret and her family in 
the reign of Queen Mary. It is this list 
which Agnes Strickland quotes as the 
authority for her statement (p. 353) that: 
“The birth of Lady Margaret’s third son 
occurred when Philip of Spain was in 
England, some time in the autumn after 
the royal marriage. She named her boy 
Philip after the King, whose christening 
present, surpassed any foregoing specimen of 
royal munificence.’’ I have been able to con- 
sult the original document at the Public 
Record Office (State Papers Domestic, 
12/22/48). It is entitled: ‘‘ What my 
Ladly Levenox had in quene Maryes Dayes’”’ 
and endorsed: ‘‘ 1561 gifts had in quene 
Maryes Dayes.’’ The eleventh item reads as 
follows: ‘‘ She had at one cristynyng of a 
chylde called phillep in joyalles and plate— 
extemed to iij™ Duketts.’’ No diate is given, 
but the child may well have been born in the 
autumn of 1554, and it is very likely that 
King Philip was the godfather. To this list 
alone we owe the preservation of Philip 
Stuart’s name, but it is curious that no 
modern genealogist seems to have made use 
of Agnes Strickland’s reference, and save for 
her the boy’s name might have gone unre- 
corded in print. Possibly after the war the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster might be 
willing to record his name and that of the 
eldest son, Henry, Lord Darnley, who died 
as an infant, under their effigies on Lady 
Margaret’s tomb. Incidentally, the list of 
gifts is very interesting and goes far to show 





why Margaret was described by Randolph jp 
1564 as having borne a “ stroke ”’ with Ques, 
Mary. Jewels, clothes, and many dthe 
presents, including ‘“‘ lutes of Venice” fo 
the little Lord Darnley, who also received 
some of the ‘‘ bravest of King Edward's 
apparell,’’ were showered by the Queen op 
the Lennoxes, In the light of their import. 
ance at court, which is thus revealed, I now 
understand what has always been something 
of a puzzle to me, why the nine-year-old 
Lord Darnley should have been painted jin 
1555, two versions of the portrait being 
executed. Marcarer R. Toynsee. 

EDGEHOG (clxxxiv. 341). There js 

evidence that this was used in a naval 
sense over a hundred years before the 
‘O.E.D.’ date of 1672, though for the same 
cause. In a volume of the Mirror, a monthly 
magazine circulating during 1815-1830, there 
is a reference to a book printed in 1665 calla 
the ‘ Faithful Annalist’ and the reference 
mentions ‘‘ in 1530 one of the Kynge’s Hedge- 
hogs ankered by the Tower, caught fire and 
exploded killing an officer and seyen men.” 
This was no doubt a floating powder hulk 
or ammunition vessel, 

Reading this, makes me wonder if in this 
type of ship we have the clue to the vessels 
Drake set alight in Calais Roads nearly 
sixty years later on as they drifted down on 
the fleet of Medina-Sidonia—known historic- 
ally as the Spanish Armada. I have often 
thought it was a smart piece of work to alter 
half a dozen ships in a few hours and set 
them blazing, and still floating, towards a 
definite goal, but if as is probable, these were 
naval hedgehogs, it is fairly simple. In any 
engagement powder had to be carried, and 
history tells us that in this series of 
encounters, the English had to keep 
stopping the chase, as they ran out of 
ammunition. . What is most likely is 
that a squadron of hedgehogs joined 
Howard and Drake that day with supplies 
of shot, and six were utilised straight away 
without unloading their cargoes, and per- 
formed a timely and meritorious deed. 


G. Pererctvat-Kave. 


IGHTEENTH - CENTURY TOKEN 
(clxxxv. 18).—The coin figured at above 
reference appears to be a copper “ challis 
of the Dutch settlements in Southern India. 
It has obverse the arms of Utrecht and 
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reverse the letters voc date and mint mark 


star. 


| 


VOC=VEREINIGTE OSTINDISCHE COMPAGNIE 


For full details see British Numismatic 
Journal, First Series, vol. ix, 1912, p. 386, 


and plate IT, 


URNAMES FROM PLACE - NAMES 
(clxxxiii. 342 and references there given). 
—] think the village of Mark in Somerset- 
shire and several manors of Marks or Merks 
in the county of Essex might be added to the 


list. 


J. R. Green, speaking of the settlement of 
the Saxons in England (‘ Short History of 
the English People,’ ch. 1), says ‘‘ Each little 
farmer Commonwealth was girt by its own 
border or Mark, a belt of forest or waste 
or fen which parted it from its fellow vil- 
lages.”” Any one therefore living in or near 
the Mark would therefore acquire the name 
of ‘atte Mark ” and this is the origin of the 
surname, in some instances. 

ArtTHuUR W. Marks. 


YNDALE’S ‘SUPPER OF THE LORD’ 
(clxxxiii. 305).—At the above reference 

I gave reasons for ascribing ‘ The Supper of 
the Lord’ (1533) to Tyndale and not to Joye. 
May I add—what then slipped my mind— 
that Bonner’s list of forbidden books (1542). 
ascribes it to Joye? This, however, does not 
From the very appear- 
ance of the tract both Tyndale and Joye were 
named as author, and no external evidence 
can have weight with us unless it seems to be 
based on inside knowledge and not on mere 
hearsay. The internal evidence is decisive 
To add one more point—the 
pun ‘‘unwritten written vanities—verities I 
should say’ (p. 237) is highly Tyndalian ; 
80 is the frequent alliteration (e.g. 261-2), 
and indeed the whole style and wording of 


upset the conclusion. 


for Tyndale. 


the tract, 


AIDEN AND 


J..G@. V. Cunt, 


MARRIED NAME 

(clxxxiv. 289).—In the U.S.A. the reten- 
tion of her maiden name by a married woman 
has been upheld. Unless specific law on the 
subject exists in any country, the individual 
May usually use any name he likes, provided 
it is for good reason and done in good faith. 
According to Chambers’s Encyclopedia, in 
the nineteenth century Spanish women did 


Major. 


J. F. Moztey. 








not take the husband’s surname. Were a 
Spanish widow to have become a naturalized 
Englishwoman at that time, it is hard to 
believe that she would have been compelled to 
take a name she had never borne. Indeed 
this may apply to the present time. The fact 
that in the old days women rarely bothered 
about naturalization hardly could apply. The 
famous Lucy Stone upon marrying Dr. 
Blackwell had him agree to her retaining her 
maiden name, here in the U.S.A. It is pos- 
sible that a husband might have cause to 
object; but if he did not object, it is hard 
to see what ground other than a definite law 
could be found! for anyone else objecting. 


T. O. M. 


I always understood that a woman could 
retain her own surname if she so desired. 
I have known of two cases. One some twenty 
years ago, retained her maiden name for 
reason of euphony. This lead to local gossips 
spreading rumours which were of course 
quite untrue. The husband subsequently 
changed his surname to that of his wife by 
deed poll; this was held by the gossips to 
confirm their allegations! This woman kept 
her own name by the simple method of not 
advising any Official person that she had 
changed it. 

In the other case the woman concerned 
married subsequent to the outbreak of the 
present war. She did not consider she was 
under any obligation to advise anybody 
officially and did not do so. When she was 
required to register in her age group her 
identity card gave her own name which was 
of course entered on the form without any 
question and in reply to ‘‘ married or single ’” 
she truthfully stated ‘‘ married.”’ 

Incidentally a woman is not entitled to 
assume her husband’s first name (Christian 
name). When this is done difficulties, legal 
and official, are often created. 


H. V. Bortey. 


[NSCRIPTIONS AT GORHAMBURY 

(clxxxiv. 290, 379).—According to the 
Gentleman's Magazine (1845, Part I, pp. 39- 
45): ‘‘ In the Royal Collection of MSS. at the 
British Museum (17 A XXIII) is a volume 
containing copies of these inscriptions, 
beautifully written on fourteen oblong leaves 
of vellum, in gold letters upon various 
coloured grounds. On the second page there 
is a heading: 
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Sentences painted in the Lorde Kepars Gallery 
at Gorhambury, and selected by him owt of divers 
authors, and sent to the good Ladye Lumley at her 
desire. 

In her ‘ History of Gorhambury ’ the Hon. 
Charlotte Grimston omitted two of them 
Viz. : 

De Amicitia. 

In amico admonendo, melius est successum, 
quad fidem deesse. Omnia cum amico delibera: 
sed de ipso, prius. 

De Amore. 

Amor, insana, amicitia; illius affectus; istius 
ratio, *causa: at ea sola amicitia durat, cui virtus 
basis est. 


R. L. E. (in Baconiana, July, 1943). 


PAMouS 

294, 320, 324, 348).—Perhaps Mon- 
taigne’s, though he doesn’t tell us its name, 
should not go unmentioned. 

When I am playing with my cat, who knows 
whether she have more sport in dallying with me, 
than I have in gaming with her? We entertain 
one another with mutual apish tricks. If I have 
my hour to begin or refuse, so hath she hers. _ 

(Florio’s translation, II, xii.) 


Ae; BD, 


QIMONIDES’ EPIGRAM (clxxxiv. 366; 
clxxxv. 17).—Only for completeness’ sake 

I add John Sterling’s version in his review 
of Schneidewin’s edition in the London and 
Westminster Review, 1838: 

To those of Lacedaemon, stranger tell, 

That as their laws commanded, here we fell. 

It has the fault of Mr, Loane’s No. 4; 
‘* we fell’ for ‘‘ we lie.”’ 


A. E. D. 


BEAUVOIR, BEAVER, BEAVOR, BEE- 

VOR FAMILIES (clxxxiv. 263).+-The 
Richard Beauvoir whose letter dated at The 
Hague, 4 Dec. 1703, is in the Royal Society’s 
library, may, perhaps, have been identical 
with the Richard Beauvoir, of Hackney, 
London, who died 2 Dec. 1722. The authority 
for the latter date, as given in Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary,’ is P.S, xxiv. 656. This, no 
doubt, signifies Boyer’s ‘ Political ‘State of 
Great Britain.’ 

One Osmond Beauvoir appears to have 
been at Fort St. George, Madras, India, c. 
1723, where he was, for a time, associated 
with ‘‘Paradine Livesay, Esq.’’ See 
‘Records of Fort St. George: Despatches to 
England, 1719-1727’; Madras, 1929. 
Whether or not this Osmond Beauvoir was 


CATS (clxxxiv. 138, 204, 266, | 











identical with, or related to, the Osmond 
Beauvoir, Esq., of Downham, who was High 
Sheriff of Essex, in 1742, I do not know. 
The late Mr, Ralph Jermy Beevor, M.A. 
(Cantab), (1859-1937), formerly of § 


| Albans, Herts, and afterwards of Norwich, 


Norfolk, was much interested in matters of 
genealogical research.. It is not improbable 
that he may have filed a pedigree of the 
Beevor and Beauvoir family in the archives 
of the Society of Genealogists, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. It is 
also quite possible that a pedigree may he 
in the College of Arms, London. 


L. K. J. 


HE WORD “ MASHER” (clxxxiy, 297: 

elxxxiv, 25, 56).—Charles Godfrey sang 

in the Music Halls in the early ’eighties a 

song ‘‘ The Masher King ’’ in evening dress 
with knee-breeches and buckled shoes, 


Sayan. 


(From American ‘N, & Q.’, May, 1943.) 
UGAR LOAF (clxxxiv. 116 and references 
there given).—Careless usage is, I think, 
responsible for this mix-up in sugar shapes. 
Certainly Sugar Loaf mountains were named 
not for the commonly used cube or lump 
sugar but for sugar loaves, that look like huge 
thimbles (at a guess 18 inches tall and about 
10 inches through the base), These were 
(and possibly still are, in normal times) 
plentiful in those sections of New York and 
Boston inhabited chiefly by Europeans, I 
recall seeing them in stores wrapped in a 
dark blue paper—this, I was told, was dis- 
tinctive—and I have no reason for thinking 
that they were peculiar to the two cities 

mentioned, . 

Jacos BLANCK. 


OCAL WINDS (clxxxiv. 46, 142, 269).— 

A passage in Stephen Leacock’s ‘ Mark 

Twain’ (London, 1932, p. 35) is worth 
noting : 


Or again, is the water in the Humbolt country 
so full of alkali that it is like lye? Or the water 
in Lake Tahoe so clear that one can see through 
eighty feet of it? Or is there a ‘‘ washoe” wind 
which upsets stage-coaches and which blows s0 
hard in Carson City as to account for the preva- 
lence of so many bald-headed people, and which 
is described as a “soaring dust drift about the 
size of the United States ’’? 

Eten KERNEY. 
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The Library. 


Cambridge Retrospect. By T. R. Glover. 

(Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 

Te wisdom of Jowett includes the remark 

that ‘“‘ one man is as good as another till 
he has written a book.’’ The highly critical 
readers of a University may regard the book 
ys unsound if it is not concocted according 
to the usual recipes. So caution, “* pressure of 
work,” of which dons talk, or an_indiffer- 
ence to composing anything but school-books 
make a broad view of academic activities 
and changes uncommon. In the world out- 
side the degree of Rabs-jam-pa, ‘‘ verbally 
oerflowing endlessly,’’ which is the highest 
in Tibet, is illustrated by busy publicists. But 
Cambridge dons talk of writing their remin- 
isences and don’t ; and perhaps they may not 
be so good at English as they are at Greek 
iambics, It is Oxford that produces the 
journalists and creates or encourages ‘‘ move- 
ments.” At the other place a high degree 
can be reached without bothering about 
essays, 

So it is a real pleasure to find Dr. Glover, 
whose books have made him a reputation in 
the wider world, telling us in his happy way 
how Cambridge began and went on and how 
men not confined to his own college of John’s 
impressed and helped him. He became a 
Fellow in 1892, went to Canada to teach for 
five years and then returned to Cambridge. 
He calls himself a ‘‘ wicked dissenter ’’ and 
this gives him a freedom of view which has 
been combined with a host of friends, all duly 
appreciated, We wish that the book was 
longer when we reach the end, but Dr. Glover 
can say a great deal in a few words. He is 
‘more pugnacioug than he appears at first 
sight but never indulges in that acid com- 
ment which Housman was always overdoing. 

At John’s, Mayor and Liveing had their 
special repute but the dons in general were 
not brilliant, the solid Salopian scholarship 
being a feature of the college. But with his eye 
for character and with an excellent memory 
Dr. Glover is able to tell us several good stories 
about them and to make some useful points 
about lecturing. The good writer may be a 
poor lecturer and the awkward lecturer who 
makes hig audience suffer may be the right 
man for results in the Tripos. It seems wrong 
that any man with a pronounced stammer 
should lecture, but there was one (not at 











John’s) whom a pleasantly malicious observer 
credited with 1,200 of his special noises in an 
hour. Dr. Glover completed his Tripos with 
History, to which he was fortunately im- 
pelled by a man of his old school, Leonard 
Whibley. He went to the lectures of Gwat- 
kin, who got at least three Firsts—or was it 
four? He made great friends with Rendel 
Harris, whose speculative scholarship was 
more inspiring than a heavy and intimidat- 
ing array of notes, That was Mayor’s method 
with Juvenal and it is quite clear, though 
Dr, Glover does not say so, that Mayor’s in- 
difference to the text made Housman, his 
successor in the chair of Latin, talk of his 
limitations, Housman produced in 1905, not 
at a University Press, a Juvenal ‘‘ edited for 
editors ’’ which is one of the rudest books 
for manners extant. Mayor was much con- 
cerned at losing a Latin lexicon with his 
copious annotations, Some thief might have 
stolen it and claimed its stores of erudition 
as his own: 

But it was not stolen, ‘nor indeed very far away. 
His bedmaker, innocent soul, had used it not to 
produce a rival lexicon, but to support a chest of 
drawers which had lost a foot. Notumque fovens 
quid femina possit. 

Dr. Glover does not mention Mayor's 
* Modicus Cibi Medicus Sibi, or Nature her 
own Physician,’ Cambridge, 1880, which pro- 
claimed his vegetarian predilections. The 
portrait of Liveing reproduced is excellent, 
showing a vigorous old man who went on 
living for many years after it. Here Sir 
George Reid was at his best, but he was less 
happy, it is hinted, with Jebb, who looks 
somewhat cautious and distressed in the Hall 
of Trinity. It is only fair, we think, to add 
that Jebb at the time was suffering from hay- 
fever and the artist could not get all of it 
out of his face. Jebb was a case in which 
the lecturer was not equal to the writer. When 
Dr. Glover was an undergraduate he was 
able to read two University papers, the staid 
Cambridge Review and the sprightly Granta. 
He always liked humorous reading and 
hag quoted effectively from the latter in 
his survey of the undergraduate, his occupa- 
tions and recreations. Cambridge was not 
always following Oxford in good ideas. We 
note that these young men took the lead in 
adopting a cap for a country walk instead of 
the ugly bowler hat. Dr. Glover tells us that 
the training of men to be good citizens—‘‘ so. 
trained (one might say) without knowing it ”’ 
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—has been a happy feature of Cambridge 
life. Some may not be pleased with his re- 
,marks on the democratisation of education, 
though he notices the boating expert as well 
as the scholar. For him the purpose of Cam- 
bridge is not to produce Professors, which to 
a man who went to be a Professor at Oxford 
appeared to be the chief industry of the place. 
Dr, Glover chooses Newman and Darwin as 
representative of the prevailing thought of 
the two universities. Both have their special 
merits and it occurs to us that, though Cam- 
bridge has given several teachers to Oxford, 
the opposite process has been rare. College 
life is apt to be petty and restricted in some 
ways but it is a milieu where the crude stan- 
dards of the world do not apply and where 
lasting friendships can be made, Dr. Glover 
used his opportunities in this way to good 
purpose and his retrospect shows his kindly 
views of some who might be regarded as 
obsolescent or unprepossessing. The persons 
who make the less pertinent remarks have no 
name attached to them. We get glimpses of 
two of the cleverest people in Cambridge, 
Verrall and Foakes Jackson, and a striking 
portrayal of Ridgeway, who could be crudely 
outspoken at times but had, as we happen 
to know, a real appreciation of good work 
somewhat dissonant from his own. 

We had written this review when we heard 
with great regret of Dr. Glover’s death. He 
had been ailing in body for some time but his 
mind wae as bright as ever, and we are very 
glad that he was able to finish his work with 
this broad and engaging chronicle of Cam- 
bridge. 


British Borough Charters. Edited by Martin 


career.”’ 


tinuation in the ordinary sense of that 
since differences in the character of 
material have led Dr. Weinbaum to 


it in an entirely new form. The task of the 


previous editors was to trace the develop 
of the various clauses*of borough ch 


through the most formative period of thi 


history, paying particular attention to 


change in the wording of the clauses by whi 


the boroughs were granted their various ri 


and privileges, but after 1307, the phraseolog 
of the clauses tended more and more to become 
stereotyped, and what was important” 


a 


observe was less the form of the grants 


offices, 


etc., etc.’’ Consequently, 
clauses contained 
period, there is given a chronological 


topographical calendar of digests.”” In 


paring this calendar, Dr. Weinbaum ha 


sought to condense every item of a grant 


one telling word or phrase which contains th 
legal and constitutional essence and whid 
can be used again in the analytical index 


which forms the last part of the volume. 


The volume contains an introduction whit 


may be read with profit by anyone intere 


in borough history, whilst the main part t 


; ae 
The new volume is, however, hardly a ogy 


‘the spreading of certain general rights 
privileges, constitutional formulas 
‘Instead of | 
classified and verbatim survey of all th 
in the charters of th 


the work, though somewhat forbidding | 


form, will be of great value both to the logs 
particuli 
borough, and to the student of more gener 


historian, concerned with a 


legal and constitutional tendencies. 


me 
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We beg leave to state that we do not undertal 
to return communications which, for any reason, ¥ 
do not print. : 
APPROVED ‘ Queries ' are inserted free of ch 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of 1 


Weinbaum, D.Ph. (Cambridge University 
Press. 21s.) 
[? is now twenty years since the publication 
of the second of the two volumes in which 
Mr. Ballard and Professor Tait elucidated 


the development of British borough charters, 
from 1216 to the end of the reign of Edward I. 
And now a third volume, by a new editor, but 
still, as the preface tells us, under the 
inspiration of Professor Tait, has appeared, 
to continue the story of the borough charters 
from 1307 down to the Restoration, the point 
at which “ borough charters, as such, have 
reached the true end of their historical 





Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answerin 
article which has already appeared, correspond 
are requested to give within parentheses — if 


diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 


series volume and page at which the contribu 
in question is to be found. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to ane be 


a query, or referring to # 


contributor, correspondents are requested to put’ 


the top left-hand corner of the envelope the n 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter 
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